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The  England,  of  Thackeray’s  Day  as  Seen  in  Eis  Works 

by 

J.  A.  MacDonald, 

The  life-span  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  1311 — 1363,  was  a 
period  in  which  England  was  passing  through  great  changes.  Thackeray 
was  very  much  a  man  of  his  time/.  Educated  in  a  Public  School  and  at 
Cambridge,  a  law  student  in  the  Temple,  a  member  of  several  clubs,  and 
a  journalist  contributing  to  several  leading  periodicals,  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by  people  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  Eis  novels  and  his  shorter  literary  contributions  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  complement  to  the  works  of  Dickens,  which  gave  more 
attention  to  the  lives  of  the  poor.  In  another  sense  also  we  may  think 
of  Thackeray  as  a  complement  to  his  great  contemporary  and  rival: 

Dickens  tends  to  underline  the  sentimental  side  of  life  situations, 
while  Thackeray  maintains  an  objectiveness  and  realism  which  in  the 
opinion  of  some  critics  verge f  on  cynicism.  Both  writers  have  a  high 
degree  of  the  didactic  attitude  and  seriousness  of  purpose  which  we 
expect  to  find  in  Victorian  literary  men. 

This  dissertation  is  based  chiefly  on  three  great  novels  of 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair.  Pendennis ,  and  The  Pew comes.  With  excerpts 
from  these  works  and  with  occasional  passages  from  the  lesser  ones 
the  writer  tries  to  show  how  people  in  England  of  the  firsiTTralf  of  the 
nineteenth  century  dressed  ard  ate,  how  they  amused  themselves,  and  how 
they  travelled.  The  growing-pains  of  political  democracy  are  indicated, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  an  educational  system  which  gave  Matthew  Arnold 
so  much  concern.  We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes  in  the  great  business 
of  journalism  by  a  member  of  the  craft.  The  class  divisions  of  a  very 
class-conscious  society  are  portrayed  by  a  keen  observer. 

The  accuracy  of  Thackeray’s  picture  of  his  time  is  limited,  of 
course,  by  his  own  background  and  by  the  satire  which  colours  a  fair 
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proportion  of  his  works.  We  are  nearly  always  moving  among  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  The  heroes  and  the  heroines  are  few,  and  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  so  many  types  of  anobs 
existed  in  any  age.  However,  it  is  probable  that  in  his  own  particular 
field  of  observation  Thackeray’s  place  is  secure  for  all  time. 
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INTRODUCTION 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born  in  Calcutta.  At  the  age 
of  six  he  reached  England  in  1817.  From  then  until  his  death  in  1863 
he  observed  his  countrymen.  As  journalist,  critic  and  novelist  he  had 
abundant  opportunities  to  set  down  his  observations.  They  are  restricted 
for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  and  upper  levels  of  society,  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived.  The  rather  short  life-span  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  was  a  stirring  and  eventful  time  for  England,  a  period  of  epoch- 
making  changes  in  social,  political  and  economic  life. 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  put  together  the  main  features 
of  life  in  England  in  Thackeray’s  time,  based  upon  his  works  which  are 
pertinent  to  this  subject.  Consequently  I  make  no  reference  to 
Henry  Esmond,  for  example,  dealing  with  the  time  of  Q,ueen  Anne;  nor  to 
The  Virginians,  dealing  with  life  in  America;  nor  to  Barry  Lyndon,  on 
Irish  life.  The  material  is  taken  mostly  from  Thackeray’s  great  novels, 
Vanity  Fair.  Pendennis,  and  The  Neweomes,  so  well  informed  with  ’’that 
distinctive  Thackerayan  atmosphere  of  gentle  retrospective  wistfulness,  a 
sort  of  pervasive  world-sorrow  for  man’s  pathetic  lot,  for  his  puny  ego¬ 
tisms,  his  frustrated  ambitions  and  his  abortive  achievements. 


1.  Dodds,  J.  W. :  Thackeray:  A  Critical  Portrait,  p.  57 
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Works  of  Thackeray  upon  which  this  thesis  is  based.  The  edition 
used  is  that  published  by  E.  R.  Dumont  in  New  York  and  Chicago  (no  date 
indicated).  The  works  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  and  each  one  is 
followed  by  the  date  of  its  first  publicatioh. 


The  Adventures  of  Philip 
The  Bedford  Road  Conspiracy 
The  3ook  of  Snobs 
Character  Sketches 
Contributions  to  Punch 
The  Fitzboodle  Papers 
The  Four  Georges 
Juvenilia 
Letters 

Lovel,  The  Widower 

Men’s  Wives 

Miscellanies 

Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball 

The  Newcoraes 

Pendennis 

Roundabout  Papers 

A  Shabby  Genteel  Story 

Sketches  and  Travels  in  London 

Vanity  Fair 


1861  -  62 
1840 

1846  -  47 
1856 

1842  -  54 

1842  -  43 
1860 

1829  -  37 
1818  -  62 
1860 

1843 

1839  -  58 

1846 

1853  -  55 
1348  -  50 
1860  -  63 

1840 

1847  -  50 
1846  -  48 
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THACKERAY’S  LIFE 
(From  Melville’s  Biography) 

1811  -  Born  in  Calcutta,  India. 

1817  -  Left  for  England  with  his  cousin,  Richard  Shakespeare. 

1831  -  Thackeray’s  mother,  now  Mrs.  Carmiehael-Smyth,  returned 

to  England. 

1832  -  attended  Charterhouse  School. 

28 

1829  -  Went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  left  next  year  without 

a  degree, 

1830  -  Visited  the  Rhineland,  meeting  Goethe. 

31 

1831  -  Entered  the  Temple  to  read  law. 

1833  -  Began  to  work  as  a  journalist  for  the  National  Standard. 

1836  -  Married  Miss  Isabella  Shawe  in  Paris. 

1837  -  First  identified  contribution  to  The  Times,  a  review  of 

Carlyle ’ s  French  Revolution. 

1843  -  Appearance  of  the  Irish  Sketch  Book,  first  successful  volume. 

1847  -  First  number  of  Vanity  Fair  published;  writing  for  Punch. 

1851  -  Lectured  in  England  and  America  on  The  English  Humourists 
52  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1855  -  Second  lecture  tour  in  America. 

1857  -  Unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  Oxford  seat  as  a  Liberal. 

1857  -  Wrote  The  Virginians. 

59 

1860  -  Editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

62 

1863  -  Died,  December  24,  leaving  Denis  Duval  incomplete;  buried  at 
Kensal  Green. 
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Chapter  1 

Amusements  and  Pastimes. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  phase  of  human  life  which  better  indicates 
the  spirit  of  any  period  than  the  way  in  which  people  spend  their  leisure. 

The  working  hours  are  generally  regulated  by  the  will  of  an  employer  or 
the  needs  of  dependents;  a  person  shows  his  real  likes  and  dislikes  by 
the  way  he  amuses  himself. 

The  pace  of  life  has  been  accelerated  with  the  twentieth  century, 
especially  since  the  perfecting  of  the  automobile.  As  a  result  the  rural 
worker  thinks  nothing  today  of  going  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  town  after  a 
day’s  work  to  attend  a  cinema  performance.  Owing  to  improved  transportation 
facilities  public  amusements  are  now  available  to  more  persons.  However, 
the  general  forms  of  relaxation  do  not  change  rapidly.  Normal  people  today 
like  the  same  things,  essentially,  as  they  did  in  early  Victorian  times: 
meeting  old  friends  or  making  new  ones  at  parties;  the  representation  of 
life  on  the  stage;  the  physical  and  emotional  excitement  of  dancing;  hear¬ 
ing  music,  instrumental  or  vocal;  eating  and  drinking  in  congenial  surround¬ 
ings;  hunting  and  fishing;  the  hazards  of  card-playing  and  other  games  of 
chance,  especially  when  money  may  be  gained  or  lost;  athletic  pursuits, 
depending  upon  one's  age. 

In  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair  Thackeray  portrays  some  of  the 

diversions  of  the  aristocracy.  One  of  the  more  pretentious  of  these  pastimes 

was  the  charade,  an  amateur  theatrical  presentation  of  a  rather  elaborate 

kind.  One  was  acted  at  3-aunt  House,  the  London  home  of  Lord  Steyne: 

"At  this  time  the  amiable  amusement  of  acting  charades  had 
come  among  us  from  France:  and  it  was  considerably  in 
vogue  in  this  country,  enabling  the  many  ladies  among  us 
who  had  beauty  to  display  their  charms,  and  the  fewer  number 
who  had  cleverness,  to  exhibit  their  wit.  My  Lord  Steyne 
was  incited  by  Becky,  who  perhaps  believed  herself  endowed 
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with  both  the  above  qualifications,  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment  at  G-aunt  House,  which  should  include  some  of 
these  little  dramas.”  (1) 

After  some  details  have  been  given  about  the  staging  of  the 

performance,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  description  of  the  first  phase: 

"A  Turkish  officer  with  an  immense  plume  of  feathers 
(the  Janizeries  were  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence, 
and  the  tarboosh  had  not  as  yet  displaced  the  ancient  and 
.majestic  head-dress  of  the  true  believers)  was  seen  couched 
on  a  divan,  and  making  believe  to  puff  at  a  nsrghille,  in 
which,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  only  a  frag¬ 
rant  pastille  was  allowed  to  smoke.  The  Turkish  dignitary 
yawns  and  expresses  signs  of  weariness  and  idleness.  He 
claps  his  hands  and  Mesrour  the  Nubian  appears,  with  bare 
arms,  bangles,  yataghans,  and  every  Eastern  ornament-- 
gaunt,  tall,  and  hideous.  He  makes  a  salaam  before  my 
lord  the  Aga. 

A  thrill  of  terror  and  delight  runs  through  the  assembly. 

The  ladies  whisper  to  one  another.......”  (2) 

The  novelist  goes  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  act;  then  come 

scenes  representing  the  fall  of  Troy,  an  incident  in  a  hotel,  and  a  group 

(  3 ) 

of  persons  at  sea.v  1  The  net  effect  is  to  afford  a  certain  degree  of  fun 
and  of  pathos,  and,  of  course,  to  enable  the  artful  Becky  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  Lord  Steyne.  Following  this  entertainment  there  was  dancing. 
Becky 


"still  appeared  in  her  Marquise  costume,  and  danced  a 
minuet  with  Monsier  de  Truffigny,  Monsier  Le  Due  de  la 
Jabotiere's  attache;  and  the  Duke,  who  had  all  the  traditions 
of  the  ancient  court,  pronounced  that  Madame  Crawley  was 
worthy  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Vestris,  or  to  have  figured 
at  Versailles. .. .Then  she  figured  in  a  waltz  with  Monsieur 
de  Klingenspohr ,  the  Prince  of  Peterwaradin’ s  cousin  and 
attache.  The  delighted  Prince,  having  less  retenue  than 
his  French  diplomatic  colleague,  insisted  upon  taking  a 
turn  with  the  charming  creature,  and  twirled  around  the 
ball-room  with  her,  scattering  the  diamonds  out  of  his 
boot-tassels  and  hussar  jacket  until  his  highness  was 
fairly  out  of  breath. .. .Everybody  was  in  ecstacy;  and 
Becky  too,  you  may  be  sure.  She  passed  by  Lady  Stunnington 
with  a  look  of  scorn.  She  patronised  Lady  Haunt  and  her 
astonished  and  mortified  sister-in-law — she  e erased  all 
rival  charmers".  (4) 


(1)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  11,  p.  192. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  193. 

(3)  Ibid,  pp.  194-200. 

U)  Ibid,  p.  200. 
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After  the  dancing  came  the  refreshments,  on  the  same  lavish  scale: 

"The  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  at  supper  time.  She  was 
placed  at  the  grand  exclusive  table  with  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  exalted  personage  before  mentioned,  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  guests.  She  was  served  on  gold  plate.  She  might 
have  had  pearls  melted  into  her  champagne  if  she  liked — 

another  Cleopatra;  . the  ladies  at  the  other  tables, 

who  supped  off  mere  silver,  and  marked  Lord  Stetne's 
constant  attention  to  her,  vowed  it  was  a  monstrous  in¬ 
fatuation,  a  gross  insult  to  ladies  of  rank.”  (1) 

Evening  parties  of  the  kind  held  by  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome  shortly 

after  the  Colonel  returned  from  India  seemed  to  have  for  their  main  purpose 

the  bringing  together  of  people  from  many  different  nationalities  and 

grades  of  society  to  talk.  The  hostess  herself  expressed  her  idea: 

"Fashion  I  do  not  worship.  You  may  meet  that  anongst 
other  branches  of  our  family;  but  genius  and  talent  I  do 
reverence.  And  if  I  can  be  the  means — the  humble  means — 
to  bring  men  of  genius  together — mind  to  associate  with 
mind — men  of  all  nations  to  mingle  in  friendly  unison— 

I  shall  not  have  lived  altogether  in  vain.  They  call  us 
women  of  the  world  frivolous.  Colonel  Newcome.  So  some 
may  be;  I  do  not  say  there  are  not  in  our  own  family  per¬ 
sons  who  worship  mere  worldly  rank,  and  think  but  of 
fashion  and  gaiety;  but  such,  I  trust,  will  never  be  the 
objects  in  life  of  me  and  m^  children.  We  are  but  merchants; 
we  seek  to  be  no  more.  If  I  can  look  around  me  and  see 
as  I  do — (she  waves  her  fan  round,  and  points  to  the  illustr¬ 
ations  scintillating  round  the  room) — "and  see  as  I  do  now— 
a  Paski,  whose  name  is  ever  connected  with  Polish  history— 
an  Ettore,  who  has  exchanged  a  tonsure  and  a  rack  for  our 
own  free  country — a  Hammer stein,  and  a  Quartz,  a  Miss  Rudge, 
our  Transatlantic  sister,  (who  I  trust  will  not  mention  this 
modest  salon  in  her  forthcoming  work  on  Europe,)  and  a 
Miss  Pinnifer,  whose  genius  I  acknowledge,  though  I  deplore 
her  opinions;  if  I  can  gather  together  travellers,  poets, 
and  painters,  princes  and  distinguished  soldiers  from  the 
East,  and  clergymen  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  my 
humble  aim  is  attained,  and  Maria  Newcome  is  not  altogether 
useless  in  her  generation.  Will  you  take  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment?"  ..  .The  refreshment  was  rather  meagre.  The  foreign 
artists  generally  dashed  downstairs,  and  absorbed  all  the 
ices,  creams,  etc.  To  those  coming  late  there  vjere  chicken- 
bones,  table-cloths  puddled  with  melted  ice,  glasses  hazy 
with  sherry,  and  broken  bits  of  bread.  The  Colonel  said 
he  never  supped;  and  he  and  Honeyman  walked  away  together, 
the  former  to  bed,  the  latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  his 
club;  for  he  was  a  dainty  feeder,  and  loved  lobster,  and 
talk  late  at  night,  and  a  comfortable  little  glass  of  some¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  conclude  the  day."  (8) 

(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  801.  See  also  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  86. 

(2)  The  Newcome s»  Vol.  1,  p.  108. 
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Amusement  places  such  as  Vauxhall  furnished  entertainment  in  the 
evenings  to  many  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  There  was  a  var¬ 
iety  of  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rambling  walks 
and  the  refreshments.  Thackeray  describes  how  the  Sedleys  enjoyed  themselves: 

”The  party  was  landed  at  the  Royal  Gardens  in  due  time. 

As  the  majestic  Jos  stepped  out  of  the  creaking  vehicle 
the  crowd  gave  a  cheer  for  the  fat  gentleman,  who  blushed 
and  looked  very  big  and  mighty,  as  he  walked  away  with 
Rebecca  under  his  arm.  'George,  of  course,  took  charge  of 
Amelia.  She  looked  as  happy  as  a  rose-tree  in  sunshine.”  (1) 

The  fifth  member  of  the  party,  Captain  Dobbin,  was  a  man  of  sin$- 
^ularly  unselfish  character  who  did  not  care  so  long  as  his  friends  enjoyed 
themselves. 


"And  the  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  delights  of  the  Gardens: 
of  the  hundred  thousand  extra  lamps,  which  were  always 
lighted;  the  fiddlers  in  cocked  hats,  who  played  ravish¬ 
ing  melodies  under  the  gilded  cockle-shell  in  the  midst 
of  the  gardens;  the  singers,  both  of  comic  and  sentimental 
ballads,  who  charmed  the  ears  there;  the  country  dances, 
formed  by  bouncing  cockneys  and  cockneyesses,  and  exec¬ 
uted  amidst  jumping,  thumping,  and  laughter;  the  signal 
which  announced  that  Madame  Saqui  was  about  to  mount  sky¬ 
ward  on  a  slack-rope  ascending  to  the  stars-/1 2 3 4}  the  hermit 
that  always  sat  in  the  illuminated  hermitage;  the  dark 
walks,  so  favourable  to  the  interviews  of  young  lovers; 
the  pots  of  stout  handed  about  by  the  people  in  the  shabby 
old  liveries;  and  the  twinkling  boxes,  in  which  the  happy 
feasters  made-believe  to  eat  slices  of  almost  invisible 
ham;— of  all  these  things,  and  of  the  gentle  Simpson, 
that  kind  smiling  idiot,  who,  I  daresay,  presided  even 
then  over  the  place — Captain  William  Dobbin  did  not  take 
the  slightest  notice.”  (3) 

The  two  young  couples  were  strolling  about.  George  and  Amelia 
were  already  affianced.  Rebecca  was  trying  to  help  Jos  to  make  an  interest 
ing  proposal  when 

”oh,  provoking!  the  bell  rang  for  the  fireworks,  and,  a 
great  scuffling  and  running  taking  place,  these  interest¬ 
ing  lovers  were  obliged  to  follow  in  the  stream  of  people.” 

(4) 


(1)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  p.  62. 

(2)  Slightly  inaccurate.  Mme.  Saqui  did  not  appear  at  Vauxhall  until  1816. 

E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  The  London  of  Thackeray  (Richards,  London,  1923,  p.  86. 

(3)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  pp.  62-3. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  64. 
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After  this  entertainment  came  supper: 

"The  two  couples  were  perfectly  happy  in  their  box: 
where  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  conversation  took 
place.  Jos  was  in  his  glory,  ordering  about  the  waiters 
with  great  majesty.  He  made  the  salad;  and  uncorked  the 
champagne;  and  carved  the  chickens;  and  ate  and  drank  the 
greater  part  of  the  refreshments  on  the  tables.  Finally, 
he  insisted  upon  having  a  bowl  of  rack  punch;  everybody  had 
rack  punch  at  Vauxhall.  ’  Waiter,  rack  punch’  . "  (1) 

Whether  or  not  "everybody  had  rack  punch  at  Vauxhall",  in  this 
case  the  beverage  produced  sad  effects.  Mr.  Jos  Sedley  became  inebriated, 
offered  to  sing,  and  drew  much  unfavourable  public  attention.  The  party 
left  the  gardens  rather  abruptly. 

Most  of  Thackeray’s  young  men  visited  Vauxhall  Gardens  at  some 
time.  One  autumn  evening 

"Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  having  completed  at  his  newspaper 
office  a  brilliant  leading  article. . .bethought  him  that 
he  would  cross  the  water,  and  regale  himself  with  the 
fireworks  and  other  amusements  of  Vauxhall.  So  he  affably 
put  in  his  pocket  the  order  which  admitted  "Editor  of  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  friend"  to  that  place  of  recreation,  and 
paid  with  the  coin  of  the  realm  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
him  to  cross  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  walk  thence  to  the 
Gardens  was  pleasant,  the  stars  were  shining  in  the  skies 
above,  looking  down  upon  the  royal  property,  whence  the 
rockets  and  Roman  candles  had  not  yet  ascended  to  outshine 
the  stars."  (2) 

Mr.  Pendennis  net  at  the  entrance  Captain  Costigan  with  Mrs.  Bolton 

and  her  daughter  Fanny,  people  of  humble  station  in  life.  He  joined  them. 

After  some  time  spent  in  listening  to  the  music,  strolling  about,  watching 

the  firexvorks  and  eating,  the  young  people  wished  to  dance: 

"Shouldn't  you  like  a  turn?"  said  the  Prince  of  Fairoaks. 

"What  fun  it  would  be!  Mrs.  Bolton,  ma'am,  do  let  me  take 
her  once  round."  Upon  which  Mr.  Costigan  said,  "Off  wid 
you!"  and  Mrs.  Bolton  not  refusing  (indeed,  she  was  an 
old  war-horse,  and  would  have  liked,  at  the  trumpet’s 
sound,  to  have  entered  the  arena  herself),  Fanny’s  shawl 
was  off  her  back  in  a  minute,  and  she  and  Arthur  were 
whirling  round  in  a  waltz  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of 
queer,  but  exceedingly  joyful  company."  (3) 

(1)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  p.  64. 

(2)  Pendennis.  Vol.  11,  p.  103. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  115. 
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Attending  horse-races  was  apparently  as  popular  a  diversion  in 
Thackeray's  day  as  in  ours.  In  a  chapter  of  Pendennis  he  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  interesting  characters  assembled  "at  the  great  English  festival, 
at  which  all  London  takes  a  holiday"^,  the  Derby  at  Epsom  Downs: 

"Among  the  others,  Mr.  Archer  came  up  to  make  her  his  bow, 
and  told  Mrs.  Bungay  who  was  on  the  course.  Yonder  was  the 
Prime  Minister:  his  lordship  had  just  told  him  to  back 
Borax  for  the  race;  but  Archer  thought  Muffineer  the  better 
horse.  He  pointed  out  countless  dukes  and  grandees  to  the 
delighted  Mrs.  Bungay.  'Look  yonder  in  the  Grand  Stand,’ 
he  said.  'There  sits  the  Chinese  Ambassador  with  the 
Mandarins  of  his  suite.*"  (2) 

The  Derby  attracted  also  many  who  belonged  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  society: 

"An  hour  previous  to  this  time,  and  at  a  different  part  of 
the  course,  there  might  have  been  seen  an  old  stage-coach, 
on  the  battered  roof  of  which  a  crowd  of  shabby  raffs  were 
stamping  and  hallooing  as  the  great  event  of  the  day  -- 
the  Derby  race  —  rushed  over  the  green  sward,  and  by  the 
shouting  millions  of  people  assembled  to  view  that  magnif¬ 
icent  scene."  (3) 

There  were  also  people  who  were  by  no  means  wealthy  but  were  quite 

respectable,  enjoying  the  day  in  their  own  way: 

"At  another  part  of  the  course  you  might  have  seen  a  vehicle, 
certainly  more  modest  if  not  more  shabby,  than  that  battered 
coach  which  had  brought  down  the  choice  spirits  from  the 
"Harlequin’s  Head";  this  was  cab  No.  2002,  which  had  con¬ 
veyed  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  from  the  cab-stand  in  the 
Strand;  where  one  of  the  ladies,  as  she  sate  on  the  box  of 
the  cab  enjoying  with  her  mama  and  her  companion  a  repast 
of  lobster  salad  and  bitter  ale,  looked  so  frank  and  pretty 
that  many  of  the  swank  youhg  dandies  who  were  strolling 
about  the  course,  and  enjoying  themselves  at  the  noble 
diversion  of  Sticks  (1 2 3 4 5),  and  talking  to  the  beautifully 
dressed  ladies  in  the  beautiful  carriages  on  the  hill,  for¬ 
sook  thevse  fascinations  to  have  a  glance  at  the  smiling  and 
rosy-cheeked  lass  on  the  cab."  (5) 

(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  257. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  260. 

(4)  Sticks:  The  staves  used  for  throwing  in  the  game  of  Aunt  Sally;  also 
Trse'tl'  Tor  the  game  itself.  Oxford  Dictionary,  Vol.  IX,  1919  ed. 

Aunt  Sally:  a  game  much  in  vogue  at  fairs  and  races,  in  which  the  figure 
of  a  woman's  head  with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  is  set  up,  and  the  player, 
throwing  sticks. . .aims  at  breaking  the  pipe.  Ox.  Diet.  Vol.  1,  1888  ed. 

(5)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  261. 
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Evidently  there  were  other  attractions  at  Epsom  Downs  besides 
horse-racing.  A  great  many  of  those  attending  were  attracted  by  the  lure 
of  gambling: 

"That’s  past  wishing  for,  Crack,  my  boy,"  the  other  said. 

I  can’t  write  a  good  book,  but  I  think  I  can  make  a  pretty 
good  one  on  the  Derby.  What  a  flat  Clavering  is!  And  the 
Begum!  I  like  that  old  Begum.  She’s  worth  ten  of  her 
daughter.  How  pleased  the  old  girl  was  at  winning  the 
lottery! 

” Clave ring ’ s  safe  to  pay  up,  ain’t  he?"  asked  Captain 
Craekenbury. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  his  friend;  and  they  disappeared,  to 
enjoy  themselves  among  the  Sticks."  (1) 

It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Clavering  (the  Begum),  who  had  been 

congratulating  herself  that  Sir  Francis  had  promised  not  to  bet,  was  cruelly 

undeceived. 

"Captain  Strong!  Captain  Strong!  Is  this  true?"  cried 
out  the  unfortunate  Begum.  "Has  Sir  Francis  been  betting 
again?  lie  promised  me  he  wouldn’t.  He  gave  me  his  word 
of  honour  he  wouldn’t.” 

Strong,  from  his  place  on  the  box,  had  overheard  the 
end  of  young  Clavering’s  communication  and  was  trying  in 
vain  to  stop  his  unlucky  tongue. 

"I’m  afraid  it's  true,  ma'am,"  he  said,  turning  round. 

"I  deplore  the  loss  as  much  as  you  can.  He  promised  me  as 
he  promised  you;  but  the  play  is  too  strong  for  him!  He 
can’t  refrain  from  it." 

Lady  Clave ring  at  this  sad  news  burst  into  a  fit  of 
tears.  She  deplored  her  wretched  fate  as  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  women."  (2) 

So  much  for  horse  races.  Sometimes  money  was  put  up  on  men 

instead  of  horses.  The  weak  Clavering  is  the  gambler  again: 

"From  Clavering  no  supplies  were  to  be  had  for  some  time. 

The  f ive-and-twenty  pounds,  or  "pony",  which  the  exemplary 
Baronet  had  received  from  Mr.  Altamduht,  had  fled  out  of 
Clavering’s  keeping  as  swiftly  as  mans'-  previous  ponies. 


(1)  Penaennis.  Vol.  11,  p.  269. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  273. 
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He  had  been  down  the  river  with  a  choice  party  of  sporting 
gents,  who  dodged  the  police  and  landed  in  Essex,  where  they 
put  up  Billy  Bluck  to  fight  Dick  the  Cabman,  whom  the 
Baronet  backed,  and  who  had  it  a .11  his  own  way  for  thirteen 
rounds,  when,  by  an  unlucky  blow  in  the  windpipe,  Billy 
killed  him.  ’’It’s  always  my  luck,  Strong,"  Sir  Francis 
said;  "the  betting  was  three  to  one  on  the  cabman,  and  I 
thought  myself  as  sure  of  thirty  pounds  as  if  I  had  it  in 
my  pocket* * "  (1) 

If  such  escapades  were  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Clavering1 2 3 4 s 

type,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  gambling  was  common  in  higher  places 

"No,  hang  it,  William,  I  beg  your  pardo  n"r-rhere  George 
interposed  in  a  fit  of  remorse:  "you  have  been  my  friend 
in  a  hundred  ways,  Heaven  knows.  You’ve  got  me  out  of  a 
score  of  scrapes.  When  Crawley  of  the  Guards  won  that  sum 
of  money  off  me  I  should  have  been  done  for  but  for  you; 

I  know  I  should."  (2) 

How  Crawley  won  this  sum  of  money  was  explained  shortly  after¬ 
wards  as  he  spoke  to  his  wife  and  his  aunt: 


"He  fancies  he  can  play  at  billiards,"  said  he.  "I  won 
two  hundred  of  him  at  the  Cocoa -Tree.  He  play,  the  young 
flat I  He'd  have  played  for  anything  that  day,  but  his 
friead  Captain  Dobbin  carried  him  off,  hang  him!"  (3) 

At  a  later  stage  of  his  career,  when  he  and  his  wife  were  "living 
well  on  nothing  a  year", 

"Crawley,  from  being  only  a  brilliant  amateur,  had  grown  to 
be  a  consummate  master  of  billiards. . .Those  who  were  accust¬ 
omed  to  see  it  were  cautious  how  they  staked  their  money 
against  a  man  of  such  sudden  resources,  and  brilliant  and 

overpowering  skill . At  games  of  cards  he  was  equally 

skilful;"  (4) 

If  gambling  was  common  enough  in  England,  those  who  really  wished 
to  indulge  this  passion  freely  --  along  with  other  forms  of  relaxation  — 
crossed  to  the  Continent: 

"And  so  they  travelled  by  the  accustomed  route  to  the 
prettiest  town  of  all  places  where  Pleasure  had  set  up  her 
tents:  and  where  the  gay,  the  melancholy,  the  idle  or 
occupied,  grave  or  naughty,  come  for  amusement,  or  busi¬ 
ness,  or  relaxation,  where  London  beauties,  having  danced 

(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  303. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  142. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  166. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  4.,  Vol.  11. 
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and  flirted  all  the  season,  may  dance  and  flirt  a  little 
more;  where  well-dressed  rogues  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  assemble;  where  I  have  seen  severe  London  lawyers, 
forgetting  their  wigs  and  the  Temple,  trying  their  luck 
against  fortune  and  M.  Benazet;  where  wistful  schemers 
conspire  and  prick  cards  down  and  deeply  meditate  the 
infallible  coup;  and  try  it,  and  lose  it,  and  borrow  a 
hundred  francs  to  go  home;  where  even  virtuous  British  lad¬ 
ies  venture  their  little  stakes,  and  draw  up  their  winn¬ 
ings  with  trembling  rakes  by  the  side  of  ladies  who  are 
not  virtuous  at  ell,  no,  not  even  by  name;”  (1) 

Gambling  in  the  highest  circles  was  carried  on  at  home  too, 

even  if  interest  was  on  the  wane. 

"Play  survived  long  after  the  wild  prince  (George  IV) 
and  fox  had  given  up  the  dice  box.  The  dandies  continued 
it.  Byron,  Brummel  —  how  many  names  could  I  mention  of 
men  of  the  world  who  have  suffered  by  it  I  In  1837  occurr¬ 
ed  a  famous  trial  which  pretty  nigh  put  an  end  to  gambling 
in  England.  A  peer  of  the  realm  was  found  cheating  at 
whist;  and  repeatedly  seen  to  practise  the  trick  called 
sauter  la  coupe.  His  friends  at  the  club  saw  him  cheat, 
and  went  on  playing  with  him.  One  greenhorn,  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  his  foul  play,  asked  an  old  hand  what  he  should 
do.  "Do,"  said  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  "Back  him, 
you  fool."  The  best  efforts  were  made  to  screen  him. 

People  wTOte  him  anonymous  letters  and  warned  him;  but 
he  would  cheat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  find  him  out. 

Since  that  day,  when  my  Lord’s  shame  was  made  public,  the 
gaming-table  has  lost  all  its  splendour."  (2) 

Card  playing  was  an  accepted  form  of  amusement  in  good  society. 
Major  Pendennis  coamended  to  his  nephew  the  example  of  some  of  the  socially 
prominent: 


"He  is  now  upstairs,  at  Bays’s,  playing  picket  with  Count 
Punter:  he  is  the  second-best  player  in  England — as  well 
he  may  be;  for  he  plays  every  day  of  his  life  except 
Sunday."  (3) 

The  game  of  backgammon,  played  with  dice  and  ’men’  by  two  at  a 

board,  is  mentioned  as  a  pastime  at  Q,ueen’ s  Crawley  when  Becky  fulfilled 

her  various  functions  there.  The  severe  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley  did  not  approve 

of  it: 


(1)  The  Hew come s ,  Vol.  1,  p.  354. 

(2)  The  Four  Georges,  p.  375-6.  See  also,  The  New comes,  Vol.  1,  p.  360-2. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  473.  See  also,  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  341. 
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"He  took  Rebecca  to  task  once  or  twice  about  the  propriety 
of  playing  at  backgammon  with  Sir  Pitt,  saying  that  it  was 
a  godless  amusement....;  but  Miss  Sharp  said  her  dear  mother 
used  often  to  play  the  same  game  with  the  old  Count  de 
Trictrac  and  the  Venerable  Abbe  du  Cornet,  and  so  found  an 
excuse  for  this  and  other  worldly  amusements.”  (l) 

Novel-reading  was  a  favourite  pastime,  especially  with  the  ladies. 

Alien  Thackeray  addressed  himself  to  his  readers,  he  often  used 

the  term,  "My  Dear  Madam" .  One  of  his  creations,  Mrs.  Gann, 

"knew  Margate  in  April  was  dreadfully  dull,  and  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  enjoy  the  country  until  the  jovial  town  season 
arrived.  The  Canterbury  coachman,  whom  Gann  knew,  and 
who  passed  through  the  village,  used  to  take  her  cargo  of 
novels  to  and  fro;  and  the  old  lady  made  herself  as  happy 
as  circumstances  would  allow.’’  '  (2) 

Again,  we  learn  that 

"there  was  no  one  in  all  Clavering,  not  even  Mrs.  Portman 
herself,  who  read  so  many  novels  as  Madame  Frisby.  She 
had  plenty  of  time  for  this  amusement,  for,  in  truth,  very 
few  people  besides  the  folks  at  the  Rectory  and  Fairoaks 
employed  her;"  (3) 

It  was  not  only  elderly  ladies  who  read  novels: 

"Many  novels  had  Fanny  read,  in  secret  and  at  home,  in 
three  volumes  and  in  numbers.  Periodical  literature  had 
not  reached  the  height  which  it  has  attained  subsequently, 
and  the  girls  of  Fanny’s  generation  were  not  enabled  to 
purchase  sixteen  pages  of  excitement  for  a  penny,  rich 
with  histories  of  crime,  murder,  oppressed  virtue,  and 
the  heartless  seductions  of  the  aristocracy,  but  she  had 
had  the  benefit  of  the  circulating  library,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  her  school  and  a  small  brandy-ball  and 
millinerj'-  business,  Miss  Minnifer  kept."  (4) 

Attending  public  lectures  was  a  kind  of  diversion  favoured 

especially  by  conscientious  persons  like  Mrs.  Newcome: 

"When  they  (the  children)  are  at  home,  I  desire  that  they 
should  have  rational  amusements;  I  send  them  to  the  Poly¬ 
technic  with  x-rofessor  Hickson,  who  kindly  explains  to 
them  some  of  the  marvels  of  science  and  the  wonders  of 
machinery.  I  send  them  to  the  picture-galleries  and  the 
British  Museum.  I  go  with  them  myself  to  the  delightful 
lectures  at  the  institution  on  Albermarle  Street."  (5) 

(1)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  p.  107. 

(2)  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  p.  78. 

(3)  I'endennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  189. 

J1 2 3 4j  yendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  121. 

(3;  The  iTewcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  117. 
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The  popularity  of  public  lectures  in  Thackeray's  day  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  he  himself  undertook  two  lecture  tours  in  America,  1852 
and  1855,  to  raise  money  for  his  daughters.  The  tours  were  very  success¬ 
ful  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

The  favourite  seaside  resort  of  Thackeray's  day  was  Brighton: 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  run  down  George  IV,  but  what  myriads 
of  Londoners  ought  to  thank  him  for  inventing  Brighton!"  (1) 

This  holiday  spot  was  visited  by  George  Osborne  shortly  after 
his  marriage: 

"Some  ten  days  after  the  above  ceremony,  three  young  men 
of  our  acquaintance  were  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospect 
of  bow  windows  on  the  one  side  and  blue  sea  on  the  other, 
which  Brighton  affords  to  the  traveller.  Sometimes  it  is 
towards  the  ocean — smiling  with  countless  dimples,  speck¬ 
led  with  white  sails,  with  a  hundred  bathing-machines 
kissing  the  skirt  of  his  blue  garment— that  the  Londoner 
looks  enraptured;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  a  lover  of 
human  nature  rather  than  of  prospecus  of  any  kind,  it  is 
towards  the  bow  windows  that  he  turns,  and  that  swarm  of 
human  life  which  thejr  exhibit.  From  one  issue  the  notes 
of  a  piano,  which  a  young  lady  in  ringlets  practises  six 
hours  daily,  to  the  delight  of  the  fellow-lodgers;  at 
another,  lovely  Polly,  the  nursemaid,  may  be  seen  dandl¬ 
ing  Master  Omnium  in  her  arms;  while  Jacob,  his  papa,  is 
beheld  eating  prawns  and  devouring  the  Times  for  break¬ 
fast,  at  a  window  below.  Yonder  ere  the  Misses  Leery, 
who  are  looking  out  for  the  young  officers  of  the  Heavies, 
who  are  pretty  sure  to  be  pacing  the  cliff;  or  again  it  is 
a  City  man,  with  a  nautical  turn  and  a  telescope,  the  size 
of  a  six-pounder,  who  has  his  instrument  pointed  seawards 
so  as  to  command  every  pleasure-boat,  herring-boat,  or 
bathing-machine  that  comes  to  or  quits  the  shore,  etc.,. 
Brighton,  a  clean  Naples  with  gentle  lazzaroni. . .Brighton 
that  always  looks  brisk,  gay,  and  gaudy,  like  a  harle¬ 
quin's  jacket..."  (2) 

There  were  other  types  of  activity  at  Brighton  too: 

"The  Chain-pier*  as  everybody  knows,  runs  intrepidly  into 
the  sea,  which  sometimes,  in  fine  weather,  bathes  its 
feet  with  laughing  wavelets,  and  anon,  on  stormy  days, 
dashes  over  its  sides  with  roaring  foam.  Here,  for  the 
sum  of  twopence,  you  can  go  out  to  sea  and  pace  this  vast 
deck  without  need  of  a  steward  with  a  basin.  You  can 
watch  the  sun  setting  in  splendour  over  Worthing,  or 


(1)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  117. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  p.  263. 
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illuminating  with  its  rising  glories  the  ups  and  downs 
of  Rottingdean.  You  see  the  citizen  with  his  family 
inveigled  into  the  shallops  of  the  .mercenary  native 
mariner,  and  fancy  that  the  motion  cannot  be  pleasant; 
and  how  the  hirer  of  the  boat,  otium  et  oppidi  laudans 
rura  sui ,  haply  sighs  for  ease,  and  prefers  Richmond  or 
Hampstead.  You  behold  a  hundred  bathing-machines  put  to 
sea;  and  your  naughty  fancy  depicts  the  beauties  splash¬ 
ing  under  their  white  awnings.”  (1) 

Some  of  the  types  of  people  who  came  no  Brighton  are  indicated 
also:  the  worn-out  London  roue  pacing  the  pier;  Mark,  the  bilious  lawyer, 
escaped  for  a  day  from  Pump  Court;  the  pretty  string  of  prattling  school¬ 
girls;  Tompkins  with  a  telescope  and  a  marine  jacket;  youhg  Nathan  and 
young  Abrams,  already  bedizened  in  jewellery;  yonder  poor  invalid  crawl¬ 
ing  along,  in  her  chair;  yonder  jolly  fat  lady  examining  the  Brighton 
pebbles.  (2) 

In  another  treatment  of  Brighton  Thackeray  lists  some  of  the 
persons  he  observed  there: 

"Forty-nine  railroad  directors,  who  would  have  been  at 

Baden-Baden  but  for  the  lines  in  progress. 

Thirteen  barristers,  of  more  or  less  repute,  including  the 
Solicitor-General  himself. 

A  Hebrew  dentist  driving  a  curricle. 

At  least  twelve  well-known  actors  or  actresses."  (3) 

Amohg  the  popular  diversions  of  the  wealthy  and  the  middle 

class  were  driving  and  riding  in  public.  The  latter  form  of  exercise 

appealed  more  to  the  younger  members  of  society: 

"With  these  frank  and  pleasant  young  men  Clive  soon  formed 
a  considerable  intimacy;  and  if  any  of  his  older  and  peace¬ 
ful  friends  chanced  to  take  their  afternoon  airing  in  the 
Park,  and  survey  the  horsemen  there,  we  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  Mr.  Newcome  in  Rotten  Row,  riding 
side  by  side  with  other  dandies,  who  had  mustaehios  blond 
or  jet,  who  wore  flowers  in  their  buttons  (themselves  being 
flowers  of  spring),  who  rode  magnificent  thoroughbred 
horses,  scarcely  touching  their  stirrups  with  the  tips  of 
their  vafnished  boots,  and  who  kissed  the  most  beautiful 
primrose -coloured  kid  gloves  to  lovely  ladies  passing  them 
in  the  Ride.”  (4) 


(1)  The  Newcome s.  Vol.  1,  p.  116 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  117 

l 3)  Contributions  to  Punch,  Vol.  11,  p.  14. 
(4)  The  Newcome s .  Vol.  11,  p.  72. 
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Older  people  would  prefer  to  drive: 

"Mrs.  Clive  had  a  neat  close  carriage  for  evenings,  and  a 
splendid  barouche  to  drive  in  the  Park.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  this  equipage  at  four  o’clock  of  an  afternoon, 
driving  up  to  Bays’s,  with  Hosey  most  gorgeously  attired 
reclining  within;  and  to  behold  the  stately  grace  of  the  old 
gentleman  as  he  stepped  out  to  welcome  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  bow  he  made  before  he  entered  her  carriage.  Then 
they  would  drive  round  the  Park;  round  and  round  and  round; 
and  the  old  generals,  and  the  old  colonels,  and  old  fogeys 
'and  their  ladies  and  daughters,  would  nod  and  smile  out  of 
their  carriages  as  they  crossed  each  other  upon  this  charm¬ 
ing  career  of  pleasure."  (1) 

Some  of  the  young  men  of  the  times  gave  themselves  to  a  variety 
of  exercises: 

"Boat  racing  had  not  risen  in  Pen’s  time  to  the  fureur 
which,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  it  has  since  attain¬ 
ed  in  the  university;  and  riding  and  tandem-driving  were 
the  fashions  of  the  ingenious  youth.  Pen  rode  well  to 
hounds,  appeared  in  pink,  as  became  a  young  buck,  and  not 
particularly  extravagant  in  equestrian  or  any  other  amuse¬ 
ment,  yet  managed  to  run  up  a  fine  bill  at  Nile’s,  the 
livery  stablekeeper."  (2) 

If  the  young  man  happened  to  belong  to  the  army,  he  found  other 

openings  for  his  athletic  prowess: 

"and  Osborne’s  reputation  was  prodigious  amongst  the 
young  man  of  the  regiment.  He  was  famous  in  field-sports, 

famous  at  a  song,  famous  on  p& rade; . He  could  spar 

better  than  Knuckles,  the  private  (who  would  have  been  a 
Corporal  but  for  his  drunkenness,  and  who.  had  been  in  the 
prize-ring) ;  and  was  the  best  batter  and  bowler,  out  and 
out,  of  the  regimental  club.  He  rode  his  own  horse. 

Greased  Lightning,  and  won  the  Garrison  cup  at  Quebec 
races."  '  (3) 

In  the  evenings  men  would  gather  in  groups  to  smoke  and  talk: 

"On  one  or  two  occasions  I  was  allowed  to  become  a  bach¬ 
elor  again,  and  participate  in  these  jovial  meetings. 

How  guilty  my  coat  was  on  my  return  home;  how  haughty 
the  looks  of  the  mistress  of  my  house,  as  she  bade  Martha 
carry  away  the  obnoxious  garment!  How  grand  F.B.  used  to 


(1)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  72. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  222. 

(3)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  139. 
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be  as  president  of  Clive’s  smoking-party ,  where  he  laid 
down  the  law,  talked  the  most  tslfc,  sang  the  jolliest 
song,  and  consumed  the  most  drink  of  all  the  jolly 
talkers  and  drinkers!"  (1) 

If  a  man  desired  relaxation  of  a  greater  variety,  he  could  go 

to  a  place  like  the  Back  Kitchen: 

"He  would  go  to  the  Back  Kitchen.  It  was  a  sort  of 
comfort  to  him, to  think  he  should  see  Bows.  Bows  was 
there,  very  presiding  at  the  old  piano.  Some  trem¬ 

endous  comic  songs  were  sung,  which  made  the  room  crack 

with  laughter.  How  strange  they  seemed  to  Pen!. . 

So,  musing  upon  this,  and  drinking  down  one  glass  after 
another,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Arthur's  eyes  lighted 
upon  Mr.  Iluxter . . . .  ”  (2) 

The  Back  Kitchen  was  closely  connected  with  the  Fielding's 


Head  which 


"had  been  a  house  of  entertainment  almost  since  the  time 
when  the  famous  author  of  "Tom  Jones"  presided  as  a  magis¬ 
trate  in  the  neighboring  Bow  Street;  his  place  was  pointed 
out,  and  chair  said  to  have  been  his,  still  occupied  by 
the  president  of  the  night’s  entertainment.  The  worthy 
Cutts,  the  landlord  of  the  Fielding's  Head,  generally  occup¬ 
ied  this  post  when  not  disabled  by  gout  or  other  illness. 

His  jolly  appearance  and  fine  voice  may  be  remembered  by 
some  of  my  male  readers;  he  used  to  sing  profusely  in  the 
course  of  the  harmonic  meeting,  and  his  songs  were  of 
what  may  be  called  the  British  Brandy  and  Water  School  of 
Song--sueh  as  "The  Good  Old  English  Gentleman",  "Dear 
Tom,  this  Brown  Jug",  and  so  forth — songs  in  which  pathos 
and  hospitality  are  blended,  and  the  praises  of  good 
liquor  and  the  social  affections  are  chanted  in  a  barytone 
voice... many  a  time  in  my  youth  have  I  admired  how  Cutts 
the  singer. .. became  at  once  Cutts  the  landlord,  and  before 
the  applause  which  we  were  making  with  our  fists  on  his 
table,  in  compliment  to  his  heart-stirring  melody,  had  died 
away,  was  calling,  "Mow,  gentlemen,  give  your  orders,  the 
i^aiter's  in  the  room — John,  a  cup  of  champagne  for  Mr.  Green. 
I  think,  sir,  you  said  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes.  John, 
attend  on  the  gentlemen."  (3) 

Such  places  of  entertainment  catered  to  a  wide  range  of  persons: 

"As  they  sate  thus  in  friendly  colloquy,  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  entered  and  quitted  the  house  of  entertain- 


(1)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  160. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  149. 

(3)  Pendennis.  Vol.  1,  p.  386-7;  see  also  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  8. 
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ment:  and  Fen  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  as  many  differ¬ 

ent  persons  of  his  race,  as  the  most  eager  observer  need 
desire  to  inspect.  Healthy  country  tradesmen  and  farmers, 
in  London  for  their  business,  came  and  recreated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  jolly  singing  and  suppers  of  the  Back 
Kitchen, — squads  of  young  apprentices  and  assistants,  the 
shutters  being  closed  over  the  scene  of  their  labours, 
came  hither,  for  fresh  air  doubtless,— rakish  young  medical 
students,  gallant,  dashing,  what  is  called  ’’loudly”  dress¬ 
ed,  and  (must  it  be  owned?)  somewhat  dirty,— were  here 
smoking  and  drinking,  and  vociferously  applauding  the 
songs; — young  university  bucks... and  handsorae  young  guards¬ 
men,  and  florid  bucks  from  the  St.  James’s  Street  Clubs;-- 
nay,  senators  English  and  Irish;  and  even  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers.”  (1) 

Perhaps  we  may  suitably  conclude  this  phase  of  the  subject  by 

a  sketch  of  the  occupations  of  the  ’’young  man  about  town”: 

”Young  Mr.  G-rigg  is  one  of  those  young  bucks  about  town, 
who  goes  every  night  of  his  life  to  two  theatres,  to 
the  Casino,  to  Weippert ’ s  balls,  to  the  Cafe  de  l’Hay- 
market,  to  Bob  Slogger’s,  the  boxing-house,  to  the  Harmonic 
Meetings  at  the  Kidney  Cellars,  and  other  places  of  fashion¬ 
able  resort.  He  knows  everybody  at  these  haunts  of  pleas¬ 
ure;  takes  boxes  for  the  actors'  benefits;  has  the  word 
from  head-quarters  about  the  venue  of  the  fight  between 
Putney  Sambo  and  the  Tutbury  Pet;  gets  up  little  dinners  at 
their  public  houses;  shoots  pigeons,  fights  cocks,  plays 
fives,  has  a  boat  on  the  river  and  a  room  at  Rummer’s,  in 
Conduit  Street,  besides  his  Chambers  at  the  Temple,  where 
his  parents,  Sir  John  and  Lady  G-rigg. .  .believe  that  he  is 
assiduously  occupied  in  studying  the  Lav?.”  (2) 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  here  and  there  to  country 

pastimes  in  Thackeray’s  day.  A  few  further  passage's  may  help  to  complete 

the  picture.  While  Becky  was  acting  as  governess  at  .preen’ s  Crawley,  she 

thus  described  how  Rawdon  Crawley  and  she  herself  amused  themselves: 

”He  gets  on  pretty  gaily  with  the  young  Squires,  with 
whom  he  drinks,  bets,  rides,  and  talks  about  hunting 
and  shooting;  but  he  says  the  country  girls  are  bores; 
indeed,  I  don’t  think  he  is  far  wrong.  You  should  see 
the  contempt  with  which  they  look  down  on  iroor  me  l 
When  they  dance,  I  sit  and  play  the  piano  very  demurely;” 

(3) 

(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  392. 

(2)  Book  of  Snobs  (Sketches  and  Travels  in  London),  p,  285.  See  also 
Character  Sketches,  p.  395. 

(3)  Vanity  Pair,  Vol.  1,  p.  119. 
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ViOien  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  he  set 

about  taking  part  in  the  usual  diversions  of  the  gentry  in  the  country: 

"as  the  birds  were  pretty  plentiful,  and  partridge¬ 
shooting  is  as  it  were  the  duty  of  an  English  gentleman 
of  state sraan-1  ike  propensities,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  the  first 
shock  of  grief  over,  went  out  a  little  and  partook  of  that 
diversion  in  a  white  hat  with  crape  round  it.  The  sight 
of  those  fields  of  stubble  and  turnips,  now  his  own,  gave 
him  many  secret  joys.  Sometimes,  and  with  an  exquisite 
humility,  he  took  no  gun,  but  went  out  with  a  peaceful 
bamboo  cane;  Rawdon,  his  big  brother,  and  the  keepers 
blazing  away  at  his  side."  (1) 

Sir  Pitt  extended  his  interest  in  country  sports  so  far  as  to 
encourage  riding  to  hounds: 

"He  didn’t  hunt:  he  wasn't  a  hunting  man:  he  was  a  man 
of  books  and  peaceful  habits:  but  he  thought  that  the 
breed  of  horses  must  be  kept  up  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  breed  of  foxes  must  therefore  be  looked  to,  and  for 
his  part,  if  his  friend,  Sir  Huddlestone  Fuddlestone, 
liked  to  draw  his  country,  and  meet  as  of  old  the  F. 
hounds  used  to  do  at  Queen's  Crawley,  he  should  be  happy 
to  see  him  there,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fuddlestone 
hunt . "  ( 2 ) 

At  Christmas  time  there  was  a  great  family  gathering  of  the 
Crawleys  in  the  country.  Young  Rawdon,  from  London,  got  his  first  exper¬ 
ience  of  some  rural  pastimes: 

"On  one  day,  Mr.  lames,  the  Colonel,  and  Horn,  the  keeper, 
went  and  shot  pheasants,  taking  little  Rawdon  with  them. 

On  another  most  blissful  morning,  these  four  gentlemen 
partook  of  the  amusement  of  rat-hunting  in  a  barn,  than 
which  sport  Rawdon  as  yet  had  never  seen  anything  more 
noble. . . . 


But  the  greatest  day  of  all  was  that  on  which  Sir 
Huddlestone  Fuddle  stone  * s  hounds  met  upon  the  lawn  at 
,ueen' s  Crawley. 


That  was  a  famous  sight  for  little  Rawdon.  .at 
half-past  ten,  Tom  Moody,  Sir  Huddlestone  Fuddlestone' s 
huntsman,  was  seen  trotting  up  the  avenue,  followed  by 


(1)  Yanity  Fair.  Vol.  11,  p.  78-9.  See  also,  The  Newcomes,  Yol.  1,  p.  79, 
p.  259. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  117. 
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the  noble  pack  of  hounds  in  a  compact  body  —  the 
rear  being  brought  up  by  two  whips  clad  in  stained 
scarlet  frocks  --  light  hard-featured  lads  on  well- 
bred  lean  horses,  possessing  marvellous  dexterity  in 
casting  the  points  of  their  long  heavy  whips  at  the 
thinnest  part  of  any  dog’s  skin  who  dares  to  straggle 
from  the  main  body,  or  to  take  the  slightest  notice,  or 
even  so  much  as  wink*  at  the  hares  and  rabbits  starting 
under  their  noses.”  (1) 

Then  follow  details  about  the  arrival  of  members  of  the  hunt  on 
their  mounts,  the  directions  given  by  the  Master  of  the  Hunt,  and  the 
start  of  the  sport. 

When  Major  Pendennis  learned  that  his  nephew  had  refused  a 

commission  in  the  army,  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  young  man. 

”He  was  contented,  however,  when  he  saw  the  boy’s  perS- 
formances  out  hunting  at  Christmas,  when  the  Major  came 
down  as  usual  to  Fairoaks.  Pen  had  a  very  good  mare, 
and  rode  her  with  uncommon  pluck  and  grace.  He  took 
his  fences  with  great  coolness  and  judgment.  He  wrote 
the  chaps  at  school  about  his  top-boots,  and  his  feats 
across  country.  He  began  to  think  seriously  about  a 
scarlet  coat:”  (2) 

A  clubman  like  Major  Pendennis  found  country  life  at  Fairoaks 

rather  tedious;  he  longed  to  be  off  to  Stilbrook  for  pheasant- shooting,  (3) 

But  his  nephew  had  a  wider  range  of  activities: 

"Pen  sometimes  took  the  box  at  backgammon  of  a  night,  or 
would  listen  to  his  mother's  simple  music  of  summer  even¬ 
ings  —  but  he  was  very  restless  and  wretched  in  spite  of 
all:  and  has  been  known  to  be  up  before  the  early  day¬ 
light  even:  and  down  at  a  carp-pond  in  Clavering  Park... 

But  Pen  did  not  drown  himself,  as  perhaps  his  mother  fear¬ 
ed  might  be  his  intention.  He  liked  to  go  and  fish  there, 
and  think  and  think  at  leisure,  as  the  boat  quivered  in 
the  little  eddies  of  the  pond,  and  the  fish  flapped  about 
him.  If  he  got  a  bite,  he  was  excited  enough;  and  in  this 
way  occasionally  brought  home  carps,  tenches,  and  eels, 
which  the  Major  cooked  in  the  Continental  fashion.”  (4) 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  121-2.  See  also  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  257. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  29-30. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  202. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  172. 
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Men  of  the  type  of  Captain  Strong  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of 

the  limited  diversions  of  the  country: 

"Where  there  was  a  public-house  with  a  good  tap  of  beer — 
where  there  was  a  tenant  with  a  pretty  daughter  who  played 
on  the  piano — to  Chatteris,  to  the  piny,  or  the  barracks 
— to  Baymouth,  if  any  fun  was  on  foot  there;  to  the  rural 
fairs  or  races,  the  Chevalier  and  his  brown  horse  made  their 
way  continually,"  (1) 

We  may  mention  finally  the  pastime  of  walking  in  the  fields  and 


the  woods. 

"The  next  day  they  were  walking  in  the  fields  together, 
laughing  and  chattering — the  gayest  pair  of  friends.  They 
talked  about  the  days  of  their  youth,  and  Blanche  was 
prettily  sentimental . 

"I  should  never  like  to  see  that  odious  city  again. 

Oh,  ArthUP— that  is,  Mr. — well,  Arthur,  then — one's  good 
thoughts  grow  up  in  these  sweet  woods  and  calm  solitudes, 
like  those  flowers,  which  won't  bloom  in  London,  you 
know."  (2) 

Going  to  the  theatre  has  been  mentioned  incidentally  at  times 
as  a  form  of  amusement  in  Thackeray's  day.  For  further  details  upon  this 
form  of  pastime  the  reaaer  is  referred  to  Chapter  11. 

Having  considered  the  chief  kinds  of  amusement  in  an  age  more 

leisurely  than  ours,  we  may  fittingly  conclude  with  a  passage  in  which 

Thackeray  sums  up  the  main  types  of  middle  class  diversion  by  a  paragraph 

on  the  delights  of  the  dinner-hour: 

"It  is  at  that  pleasant  hour  that  our  sex  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  meeting  the  other.  The  morning  man  and  woman 
alike  devote  to  business;  or  pass  mainly  in  the  company 
of  their  own  kind.  John  has  his  office;  Jane  her  house¬ 
hold,  her  nursery,  her  milliner,  her  daughters  and  their 
masters.  In  the  country  he  has  his  hunting,  his  fishing, 
his  farming,  his  letters;  she  has  her  schools,  her  poor, 
her  garden,  or  what  not.  Parted  through  the  shining  hours, 
and  improving  them  let  us  trust,  we  come  together  towards 
sunset  only,  we  make  merry  and  amuse  ourselves.  We  chat 
with  our  pretty  neighbour,  or  survey  the  young  ones  spor\- 
•f-ing;  we  make  love  and  are  jealous;  we  dance,  or  obsequi¬ 
ously  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Cecilia's  music-book;  we 

(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  325. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Yol.  11,  p.  342. 
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play  whist,  or  go  to  sleep  in  the  arm-chair,  according  to 
our  age  and  conditions.  Snooze  gently  in  thy  arm-chair, 
thou  easy  bald-head’  play  your  whist,  or  read  your  novel, 
or  talk  scandal  over  your  work,  ye  worthy  dowagers  and 
fogiesj  Meanwhile  the  young  ones  frisk  about,  or  dance, 
or  sing,  or  laugh;  or  whisper  behind  curtains  in  moon¬ 
lit  windows;  or  shirk  away  into  the  garden,  and  come  back 
smelling  of  cigars;  nature  having  made  them  so.”  (1) 


(l)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p,  150 
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Chapter  2 
Clubs 

Thackeray’s  partiality  for  club  life  proceeded  in  the  first 

place  from  his  native  geniality  and  love  of  society: 

’’Carlyle  could  probably  not  have  written  at  all  if  he  had 
dined  out  regularly;  to  Thackeray  society  was  as  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.”  (1) 

The  untimely  removal  of  his  wife  from  the  family  circle  when 
she  became  mentally  unbalanced  in  1840  obliged  Thackeray  to  make  a  radiv 
Cal  change  in  his  way  of  life.  He  sent  his  young  daughters  no  live  with 
his  mother  in  Haris,  gave  up  his  house  in  Great  Coram  Street,  and  rented 
rooms.  The  need  for  company,  and  also  his  interest  in  journalism,  led 
him  to  join  first  the  Garrick  Club,  then  the  Reform  Club.  In  1851  he 
was  accepted  into  the  Athenaeum.  (2) 

It  might  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  here  upon  the  place  clubs 
played  in  English  life.  In  1837  there  were  twenty-five  of  them,  spread¬ 
ing  from  St.  lames’s  St.  along  Hall  Mall. 

"They  present  a  phenomenon  unique  in  history.  For  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  idling  places  of  the  rich. 

They  contained  many  of  the  oest  brains  in  the  country  as 
well  as  some  of  the  nastiest  characters.  It  was  with  the 
support  they  represented  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  went 
crusading  for  political  reform,  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
social  reform.  The  Conservative  revival  of  the  thirties 
was  organized  from  the  Carleton;  the  foundation  of  the 
Reform,  to  be  a  Radical  counterweight  to  the  pure  whiggery 
of  Brooks’s,  involved  as  much  agitation  as -a  Cabinet 
shuffle.”  (3) 

That  membership  in  a  club  could  be  very  useful,  especially  to  an 

unattached  man,  is  shown  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  Major  Rendennis: 

"He  always  took  possession  of  the  same  table  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  room,  from  which  nobody  ever  now  thought  of 
ousting  him. ...His  letters  were  laid  out  there  in  expect¬ 
ation  of  his  arrival,  and  many  was  the  young  fellow  about 


(1)  Melville,  Lewis:  v/illiam  Makepeace  Thackeray,  a  Biography, 

(London,  Lane,  1S10) ,  Vol.  1,  p.  262. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  203-205. 

(3)  Young,  G.M. :  Early  Victorian  England,  Vol.  1,  p.  182-3. 
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town  who  looked  with  wonder  at  the  number  of  those  notes, 
and  at  the  seals  and  franks  which  they  bofe."  (1) 

In  contrast  to  the  easy  assurance  of  an  old  club  member  like 

the  Major  is  the  eager  and  self-conscious  attitude  of  young  Arthur 

Pendennis  shortly  after  he  arrived  in  London  to  make  his  fortune: 

"Pen  went  next  day  and  paid  his  entrance  money  at  the 
Club,  which  operation  carried  off  exactly  one-third  of 
his  hundred  pounds:  and  took  possession  of  the  edifice, 
and  ate  his  luncheon  there  with  immense  satisfaction. 

He  plunged  into  an  easy-chair  in  the  library,  and  tried 
to  read  all  the  magazines.  He  xvondered  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  looking  at  him,  and  that  they  could  dare  to 
keep  on  their  hats  in  such  fine  rooms.  He  sate  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Eairoaks  on  the  Club  paper  and  said, 
what  a  comfort  this  place  would  be  to  him  after  a  day’s 
work  was  over."  (2) 

There  were  many  types  of  clubs.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
exclusive.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  defense  of  this  kind  of  club  that  Major 
Pendennis  was  speaking  when  he  rebuked  his  nephew  for  his  apparent  flip¬ 
pancy: 


" —  and  the  old  fogies,  as  you  call  them,  at  Bays’s,  are 
some  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  England,  of  whom  you  young¬ 
sters  had  best  learn  a  little  manners,  and  a  little  breed¬ 
ing,  and  a  little  modesty."  And  the  Major  began  to  think 
that  Pen  was  growing  considerably  pert  and  conceited,  and 
that  the  world  made  a  great  deal  too  much  of  him."  (3) 

There  were  also  clubs  of  a  much  humbler  type  not  even  possessing 

quarters  of  a  permanent  character: 

"There  was  held  at  an  inn  in  that  country  town  a  weekly 
meeting  of  a  festive,  almost  a  riotous  character,  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen  who  called  themselves  the  Bucca*- 
-»eers.  Some  of  the  choice  spirits  of  Chatteris  belonged 
to  this  cheerful  club.  Graves,  the  apothecary  (than 
whom  a  better  fellow  never  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
smoked  it),  Smart,  the  talented  and  humorous  portrait- 
painter  of  High  Street,  Croker,  an  excellent  auctioneer, 
and  the  uncompromising  Hicks,  the  able  Editor  for  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  County  Chronicle  and  the  Chatteris 
Champion,  were  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Buccaneers,  whom 

(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  2 

(2)  Ibid, p.  363. 

(3)  j-endennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  70.  See  also  Ibid,  p.  300. 
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also  Bingley,  the  manager,  liked  to  join  of  a  Saturday 
evening,  whenever  he  received  permission  from  his  lady." 

(1) 


Then  there  were  the  clubs  formed  by  the  oetter  paid  kind  of 

servants,  like  Major  Pendennis's  man,  Morgan. 

"The  Gentleman's  Club  was  held  in  the  parlour  of  the 
'Wheel  of  Fortune*  public-house,  in  a  snug  little  by¬ 
lane  leading  out  of  one  of  the  great  streets  of  May 
Fair,  and  frequented  by  some  of  the  most  select  gentle¬ 
men  about  town.  Their  masters’  affairs,  debts,  in¬ 
trigues,  adventures;  their  ladies'  good  and  oad  qual¬ 
ities  and  quarrels  with  their  husbands;  all  the  family 
secrets  were  here  discussed  with  perfect  freedom  and 
confidence:  and  here,  when  about  to  enter  into  a  new 
situation,  a  gentleman  was  enabled  to  get  every  requis¬ 
ite  information  re  arding  the  family  of  which  he  proposed 
to  become  a  member.  Liveries,  it  may  be  imagined,  were 
excluded  from  this  select  precinct;  and  the  powdered 
heads  of  the  largest  metropolitan  footmen  might  bow  down 
in  vain  entreating  admission  to  the  Gentleman's  Club. 

These  outcast  giants  in  plush  took  their  beer  in  an  outer 
apartment  of  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune",  and  could  ho  more 
get  an  entry  into  the  club  room  than  a  Pall  Mall  trades¬ 
man  or  a  Lincoln's  Inn  attorney  could  get  admission  into 
Bays's  or  Sprat's."  (2) 

There  was,  finally,  the  very  general  type  of  club — anything  but 
exclusive — represented  by  such  places  of  assembly  as  the  Back  Kitchen. 

For  an  account  of  this  kind  of  club  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  1. 

The  general  purpose  of  any  club  is  to  enable  people  with  common 
aims  to  gather  for  such  functions  as  eating,  exchanging  opinions,  listen¬ 
ing  to  addresses,  and  relaxing  over  a  pipe  or  a  paper.  While  relations 
between  members  of  a  club  should  normally  be  pleasant,  Thackeray  knew  from 
his  own  experience  that  there  would  some  times  be  unpleasant  encounters: 

"Bays’s  was  not  at  all  pleasant.  The  house  had  been  new 
painted,  and  smelt  of  varnish  and  turpentine,  and  a  large 
stream  of  white  paint  inflicted  itself  on  the  back  of  the 
old  boy's  fur-collared  surtout.  The  dinner  was  not  good: 
and  the  three  most  odious  men  in  all  London--old  Hawk shew, 
whose  cough  and  accompaniments  are  fit  to  make  any  man 

(1)  Pendennis, Vol.  1,  p.  199.  See  also  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  51. 

(2)  xendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  299. 
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uncomfortable;  old  Colonel  G-ripley,  who  seizes  on  all  the 
newspapers;  and  that  irreclaimable  old  bore  Jawkins,  who 
would  come  and  dine  at  the  next  table  to  Pendennis,  and 
describe  to  him  every  inn-bill  which  he  had  paid  in  his 
foreign  tour;  each  and  all  of  these  .disagreeable  person¬ 
ages  and  incidents  had  contributed  to  make  Major  Pendennis 
miserable;  and  the  Club  waiter  trod  on  his  toe  as  he 
brought  him  his  coffee.'*  (1) 

Unpleasant  characters  like  Barnes  Mewcome  would  stir  up  quarrels 

in  a  club,  especially  when  they  tangled  with  short-tempered  old  officers: 

”1  don’t  know  what  that  old  muff  means,”  he  says  innocently, 
when  he  has  finished  his  bitter  draught.  "He’s  always  fly¬ 
ing  out  at  me,  the  old  turkey-cock.  He  quarrels  with  my 
play  at  whist,  the  old  iaot,  and  can  no  more  play  than  an 
old  baby.  He  pretends  to  teach  me  billiards,  and  I’ll  give 
him  fifteen  in  twenty  and  beat  his  old  head  off.  Why  do 
they  let  such  fellows  into  clubs?  Bet’s  have  a  game  at  pie- 
quet  till  dinner,  Heavyside?. . .  .How-dy-do,  Hunky*’ — and  so 
the  worthy  pair  went  up  to  the  card-room,  where  they  sat  at 
piequet  until  the  hour  of  sunset  and  dinner  arrived.”  (2) 

If  a  club  member  got  involved  in  some  discreditable  affair,  the 

story  of  it  was  likely  to  spread  and  grow  as  it  spread  among  the  members: 

**0f  course  the  suory  did  not  get  wind  at  Bays's;  of  course 
Tom  Eaves  did  not  know  all  about  it,  and  said  that  Sir 
Barnes  had  been  beaten  black  and  blue.  Having  been  treated 
very  ill  by  the  committee  in  a  complaint  which  he  made  about 
the  Club  cookery,  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  never  came  to  Bays’s, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  took  off  his  name  from  the  lists 
of  the  club.”  (3) 

Thackeray  found  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  the 

attempts  made  by  some  members  of  clubs  to  shut  out  worthy  applicants.  When 

Mr.  Sackville  Maine  was  a  candidate  for  membership  in  the  Sarcophagus  Club, 

”lt  was  not  done  without  a  deal  of  opposition — the  secret 
having  been  whispered  that  the  candidate  was  a  coal-merchant 
You  may  be  sure  some  of  the  proud  people  and  most  of  the  par 
venus  of  the  Club  were  ready  to  blackball  him. ..We  pointed 
out  to  the  parvenus  that  the  Lambtons  and  the  Stuarts  sold 
coals;  we  mollified  the  proud  by  accounts  of  his  good  birth, 
good  nature  and  good  behavior;  and  Uagley  went  about  on  the 


(1)  rendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  394. 

(2)  The  Uewcomes,  Vol.  1.  p.  86.  See  also  Ibid,  Vol.  11,  p.  191. 

(3)  Ibid,  Vol.  11,  p.  210.  See  also  no unda bo ut  Pa pe r s ,  p.  339. 
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day  of  election,  describing  with  great  eloquence  the  action 
between  the  Pitchfork  and  the  Furibonde ,  and  the  valour  of 
Captain  Maine,  our  friend’s  father.  There  was  a  slight 
mistake  in  the  narrative;  but  we  carried  our  man;  with  only 
a  trifling  sprinkling  of  black-balls  in  the  boxes:  Byles’s 
of  course,  who  black-balls  everybody;  and  Bung’s,  who  looks 
down  upon  a  coal-merchant,  having  himself  lately  retired 
from  the  wine-trade."  (1) 

Perhaps  Thackeray’s  most  complete  account  of  the  various  facilities 
offered  by  clubs  in  his  day  is  contained  in  a  rather  ironical  passage  des¬ 
cribing  Mr.  Brown  introducing  his  nephew  Robert  to  the  Polyanthus  Club.  As 
young  Brown  is  shown  about,  the  various  rooms  indicate  the  attractions  of 
club  life,  and  some  of  its  drawbacks.  "This  is  the  new spa per- room — enter 
a  Porter  with  the  evening  papers- -what  a  rush  the  men  make  for  them!’’  Next 
is  the  library.  "What  a  calm  and  pleasant  seclusion  the  library  presents 
after  the  bawl  and  bustle  of  the  newspaper-room.  There  is  never  anybody 
here.  English  gentlemen  get  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  knowledge  in 
their  early  life,  that  they  leave  off  reading  soon  after  they  begin  to 
shave,  or  never  look  at  anything  but  a  newspaper."  The  next  department 
has  a  different,  more  intense  quiet.  "This  neighbouring  room,  which  is 
almost  as  quiet  as  the  library,  is  the  cardroorn,  you  see.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  three  or  four  devotees  assembled  in  it;  and  the  lamps  are  scarcely 
ever  out  in  this  Temple  of  Trumps."  From  here  the  new  member  is  conducted 
to  the  drawing-room  with  its  damask  hangings,  its  expensive  mirrors  and  its 
over-stuffed  furniture.  Lastly,  a  call  is  made  to  the  smoking-room  and  the 
coffee-room,  the  latter  downstairs. 

Most  of  the  members  who  are  found  in  the  course  of  this  tour  are 
not  particularly  admirable.  Old  Noseworthy  is  "always  in  the  bow-window 
reading  the  paper".  Jawkins  is  a  perpetual  talker,  ever  lecturing  some 
patient  individual  whom  he  has  buttonholed.  The  three  Irish  members  are 
waiting  for  their  representative  in  Parliament  to  ask  him  for  civil  serfc- 
(1)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  227. 
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Vice  posts.  In  the  library  Horner  has  fallen  asleep  over  a  copy  of  Pend- 
ennis.  In  the  card-room  are  several  professional  gamblers,  ’’perfectly 
affable,  good-natured,  ana  easy  of  access — who  will  cut  you  for  half-crowns 
if  you  like,  or  play  you  at  any  game  on  the  cards".  The  only  really  commend 
able  character  mentioned  is  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  "a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  gen¬ 
ius,  who  has  courage  and  simplicity  enough  to  be  poor."  (1) 

This  passage  and  some  of  the  others  from  Thackeray’s  works  tend 
to  show  clubs  in  a  rather  unfavourable  light.  Of  course  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  satirical  nature  of  many  of  the  sketches  in  The  Book  of 
Snobs.  We  must  remember  too  the  novelist’s  personal  approval  of  clubs 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  joined  no  fewer  than  three  himself. 

Also,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  represent  club  members  in  the  act  of  effect¬ 
ing  important  decisions  having  to  do  witli  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he 
does  elect  to  club  membership  the  more  reputable  characters  of  his  novels 
like  Colonel  Newcome,  Arthur  Pendennis  and  his  uncle,  the  Major. 


(1)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  pp.  342-353  passim, 
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Chapter  3 
Costumes 


A.  lien's  Costumes. 

If  a  gentleman  of  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
to  walk  down  one  of  our  streets  today,  his  costume  would  he  sure  to  occasion 
some  comment.  Should  he  De  a  retired  army  man  of  precise  habits,  his  appear¬ 
ance  would  have  some  of  the  features  presented  by  Major  Pendennis: 

"At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  Major  invariably  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  best  blacked  boots  in  London,  with  a  checked 
morning  cravat  that  was  never  rumpled  until  dinner  time, 
a  buff  waistcoat  which  bore  the  crown  of  his  sovereign  on 
the  Duttons,  and  linen  so  spotless  that  Mr 0  Brummel  him¬ 
self  asked  the  name  of  his  laundress. ..  .Pendennis’ s  coat,’ 
his  white  gloves,  his  whiskers,  his  very  cane,  were  perfect 
of  their  kind  as  specimens  of  the  costume  of  a  military 
man  en  retraite.”  (1) 

We  have  a  description  of  Arthur  Pendennis* s  father  at  the  stage 
when  he  had  emerged  from  the  position  of  ^ouhecary  in  a  small  town*,  achiev¬ 
ed  a  one-horse  carriage,  framed  his  pedigree  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
gentleman.  He 


’’attended  market  and  sessions,  and  wore  a  bottle-green 
coat  and  brass  buttons  with  drab  gaiters,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  an  English  gentleman  all  his  life.”  (2) 

Of  the  many  male  characters  who  fill  the  pages  of'  Thackeray’s 
novels  there  are  few  who  do  not  possess  some  oddities  of  dress.  In  many 
cases  the  weakness  is  for  bright  colours  and  the  display  of  too  much  orn¬ 
ament,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley. 

very  stout,  puffy  man,  in  bucksins  and  Hessian  boots, 
with  several  immense  neckcloths,  that  rose  almost  to  his 
nose,  with  a  red  striped  waistcoat  and  an  apple  green 
coat  with  steel  buttons  almost  as  large  as  crown  pieces, 

(it  was  the  morning  costume  of  a  dandy  or  blood  of  those 
days)  was  reading  the  paper  by  the  fire  when  two  girls 
entered;  and  bounced  off  his  arm-chair,  and  blushed  ex¬ 
cessively,  and  hid  his  entire  face  almost  in  his  neck¬ 
cloths  at  this  apparition.”  (3) 

(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1.  p.  1. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  13. 

(3)  Vanity  Pair,  7ol.  1,  p.  21. 
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At  a  later  stage  of  his  career  we  find  the  same  gentleman  in' 
vesting  in  some  even  more  colourful  articles  of  dress: 


"There  are  some  splendid  tailors’  shops  in  the  High  Street 
of  Southampton,  in  the  fine  plate-glass  windows  of  which 
hang  gorgeous  waistcoats  of  all  sorts,  of  silks  and  velvet, 
and  gold  and  crimson,  and  pictures  of  the  last  new  fashions 
in  which  those  wonderful  gentlemen  with  quizzing  glasses, 
and  holding  on  to  little  boys  with  exceeding  large  eyes  and 
curly  hair,  ogle  ladies  in  riding-habits  prancing  by  the 
Statue  of  Achilles  at  Apsley  House.  Jos,  although  provided 
with  some  of  the  most  splendid  vests  that  Calcutta  could 
furnish,  thought  that  he  could  definitely  not  go  to  town 
until  he  was  supplied  with  one  or  two  of  those  garments, 
and  selected  a  black  and.  red  velvet  tartan  with  white  stripes 
and  a  rolling  collar,  with  which,  and  a  rich  blue  satin 
stock  and  gold  pin,  consisting  of  a  five  barred  gate  with 
a  horseman  in  pink  enamel  jumping  over  it,  he  thought  he 
might  make  his  entry  into  London  with  some  dignity."  (1) 

Somewhat  more  quietly  dressed  was  Mr.  Dolphin,  the  London  theatre 


manager: 

"He  was  a  tali  and  portly  gentleman  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
a  profusion  of  curling  brown  hair  and  whiskers;  his  coat 
was  covered  with  the  richest  frogs,  braiding  and  velvet. 

He  had  under-waistcoats,  many  splendid  rings,  jewelled 
pins  and  neck-chains.  When  he  took  out  his  yellow  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  his  hand  than  was  cased  in  white  kids,  a 
delightful  odour  of  musk  and  bergamont  was  shaken  through 
the  house.  He  was  evidently  a  personage  of  rank,  and  it 
was  at  him  that  the  little  Chatteris  company  was  acting.” 

(2) 

And  now  for  a  picture  of  a  young  law  student  at  the  Temple  who 

is  in  love: 

"Pen  looked  very  grave,  pompous,  and  dandified.  He  was 
unusually  smart  and  brilliant  in  his  costume.  His  white 
duck  trousers  and  white  hat,  his  neckcloth  of  many  colours# 
his  light  waistcoat,  gold  chains,  and  shirt-studs,  gave 
him  the  air  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  least.  How  his 
splendour  became  his  figure*.  Was  anybody  ever  like  him? 
some  one  thought."  (3) 

If  this  sounds  foppish,  let  us  have  a  look  at  some  of  the  real 


dandies: 


"There  were  what  used  to  be  called  "dressy"  Snobs: —Jimmy, 
who  migtt  be  seen  at  five  o’clock  elaborately  rigged  out, 


(1)  Vanity  Pair,  Vol.  11,  p.  296. 

12)  PendennTsTvol*  1,  p.  162. 

(3)  rendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  139. 
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with  a  camelia  in  his  button-hole,  glazed  boots,  and 
fresh  kid  gloves  twice  a  day; - fessamy,  who  was  conspic¬ 
uous  for  his  jewellery, -  a  young  donkey,  glittering  all 

over  with  chains,  rings,  and  shirt-studs; — —.Tacky,  who 
rode  every  day  solemnly  on  the  Blenheim  Road,  in  pumps  and 
white  silk  stockings,  with  his  hair  curled — all  three  of 
whom  flattered  themselves  they  gave  laws  to  the  University 
about  dress - all  three  most  odious  varieties  of  Snobs,.'* 

U) 

The  costume  worn  by  Mr.  Scully,  attorney  and  M.P. ,  at  a  ball  in 

the  country  was  colourful  enough: 

’’At  the  very  same  moment,  and  from  the  south  door,  issued 
Mr.  William  Pitt  Scully,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  Scully  had  a  brand  new  coat  and  brass  buttons,  buff 
waistcoat,  white  kerseymere  tights,  pumps  with  large  ros¬ 
ettes,  and  pink  silk  stockings."  (2) 

The  rather  absurd  liveries  frequently  worn  by  servants  were  more 

than  once  the  object  of  Thackeray’s  wrath. 

"The  servile  squad  rises  up  and  marches  away  to  its  base¬ 
ment,  xahence,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  gala  day,  those,  tall 
gentlemen,  at  present  attired  in  Oxford  mixture  will  issue 
forth  with  flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats, 
pink  breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace,  buckles 
on  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags  on  their  backs,  and  I 
don't  know  what  insane  emblems  of  servility  and  absurd 
bedizements  of  folly."  (3) 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  vain  nabobs  like 
Joseph  Sedley  and  young  bloods  like  Pendennis  dressed  in  a  style  which 
we  should  consider  showy  and  even  foppish  today.  Pen's  father,  the  apoth¬ 
ecary,  and  Mr.  Dolphin,  the  theatre  manager,  w'ore  clothing  of  a  more  sober 
type.  The  tendency  was  in  the  direction  of  I’ess  colourful  apparel.  In 
his  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London,  composed  about  1850,  Thackeray  humour¬ 
ously  calls  attention  to  the  wa y  styles  change: 


"As  for  particularising  your  dress,  tpat  were  a  task  quite 
absurd  and  impertinent,  considering  that  you  are  to  wear 
it  and  not  I,  and  remembering  the  variations  of  fashion. 


(1 J 

The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  69-70;  see  also  Ibid,  p.  317;  Philip, 

Vol.  1,  p.  407 

A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  p.  100. 

(2) 

The  Bedford  Road  Conspiracy,  p.  453. 

(3) 

The  Rewcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  189.  See  also,  The  Book  of  Snobs, 

p.  82. 
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When  I  was  presented  to  H.R.H.,  The  Prince  Regent,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Hammer  smith.  Hussars,  viz.,  a  yellow  jacket, 
pink  pantaloons,  and  silver  lace,  green  morroco  boots,  and 
a  light  blue  pelisse  lined  with  ermine,  the  august  prince 
himself ... .wore  a  coat  .....which  if  worn  by  a  man  now, 
would  cause  the  boys  to  hoot  him  in  Pall  Mall,  and  be  a 
uniform  for  bedlam.1 2 3 4’  (l) 

The  author  proceeds  to  advise  the  young  man  whom  he  is  address¬ 
ing  to  avoid  extremes  of  colour  and  ornament  and  to  make  himself  attract¬ 
ive  by  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

In  a  general  statement  about  trends  in  men’s  clothing  about  the 

middle  of  the  century  kalkup  says: 

’’Until  1840,  men's  clothes  reflected  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  colour,  though  by  degrees  the  shades  subsided  into  soft 
fawns,  grays,  blues,  and  soft  greens,  .after  1840,  however, 
somber  hues  predominated.  Coat  and  trousers  were  still  of 
different  colors,  but  darker  shades  for  trousers  came  into 
use."  (2); 


B.  Costumes  of  jomen 


Although  Thackeray  brings  many  female  characters  into  his  novels, 

he  seldom  gives  a  detailed  description  of  their  dress.  As  a  rule  he  raen- 

tions  a  feature  or  two  and  then  goes  on  to. make  some  general  remark  such 

as:  "Her  face  was  radiant;  her  dress  perfection".  (3) 

When  George  Osborne  married  Amelia  Sedley,  the  usual  solemnities 

of  a  wedding  were  curtailed  because  the  fathers  of  both  the  groom  and  the 

bride  were  opposed  to  it.  However, 

"The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  brown  silk  pelisse  (as  Captain 
has  since  informed  me) ,  and  wore  a  straw  bonnet  with  a 
pink  ribbon;  over  the  bonnet  she  had  a  veil  of  white 
Chantilly  lace,  a  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  her  brother. 
Captain  Dobbin  himself  had  asked  leave  to  present  her  with 
a  gold  chain  and  watch,  which  she  sported  on  this  occasion, 
and  her  mother  gave  her  a  diamond  brooch  —  almost  the  only 
trinket  which  was  left  to  the  old  lady."  (4) 


(1)  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London,  p.  323. 

(2)  Walkup:  Dressing  the  Part,  p.  267. 

( 3 )  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  356. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  261. 
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We  have  a  picture  of  the  same  Amelia  a  good  many  years  later 

when  she  has  surmounted  many  trials  and  is  now  enjoying  a  tour  of  the 

Rhine.  She  is  presented  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Pumpernickel. 

"Emmy  too  was  presented  to  the  august  family,  and  as 
mourning  is  not  admitted  in  Court  on  certain  days,  she 
appeared  in  a  pink  crepe  dress,  with  a  diamond  ornament 
in  the  corsage,  presented  to  her  by  her  brother,  and  she 
looked  so  pretty  in  this  costume  that  the  Duke  and  court 
(putting  out  of  question  the  13a jor  who  had  scarcely  ever 
seen  her  before  in  an  evening  dress,  and  vowed  that  she 
did  not  lool£  f ive-and-twenty)  all  admired  her  excessively." 

(1) 

A  somewhat  similar  impression  was  made  at  a  call  by  Ethel 

^ewcome: 


"On  the  next  night,  when  there  was  a  ball  at  the  room. 

Miss  Ethel,  who  was  ordinarily  exceediigLy  simple  in  her 
attire,  and  dressed  well  below  the  mark  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  chose  to  appear  in  a  toilette,  the  very 
■  grandest  and  finest  which  she  had  ever  assumed.  Her 
clustering  ringlets,  her  shining  white  shoulders,  her 
splendid  raiment  (I  believe,  indeed,  it  "was  her  court 
dress  which  the  young  lady  assumed)  astonished  all  be¬ 
holders."  (2) 

Women  belonging  to  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  liked  brighter 

colors  and  displayed  more  accessories: 

"This  cry  brought  up  instantly  two  ladies  in  clean  collars, 
and  new  ribbons,  and  grand  shawls,  namely:  Mrs.  Bolton  in 
a-  rich  scarlet  Caledonian  Cashmere,  and  a  black  silk  dress, 
and  Miss  3T.  Bol'oon  with  a  yellow  scarf  and  a  sweet  sprigged 
muslin,  and  a  parasol  —  quite  a  lady."  (3) 

Ladies  living  in  the  country  sometimes  did  outside  work  such  as 

gardening.  They  dressed  for  the  occupation: 

"It  was  Miss  Laura’s  custom,  upon  her  garden  excursions, 
to  wear  a  sort  of  uniform,  which,  though  homely,  was  thought 
by  many  people  to  be  not  unbecoming.  She  had  a  large  straw 
hat,  with  a  streamer  of  broad  ribbon,  which  was  useless 
probably,  but  the  hat  sufficiently  protected  the  owner’s 


(1)  Vanity  Pair,  Vol.  11,  p.  347. 

(2)  The  Eewcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  442. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  138.  See  also  Ibid,  p.  432. 
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pretty  face  from  the  sun.  Over  her  accustomed  gown  she 
wore  a  blouse  or  pinafore,  which,  being  fastened  round  her 
little  waist  by  a  smart  belt,  looked  extremely  well,  and 
her  hands  were  guaranteed  from  the  thorns  of  her  favourite 
rose  bushes  by  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  which  gave  the  young 
lady  a  military  and  resolute  air."  (1) 

Ladies  went  bathing  in  Thackeray’s  day.  The  bathing-machine 

was  considered  a  necessary  guard  for  female  modesty. 

"At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  miss  Briggs  would  betake  herself  to  a  bathing- 
machine,  and  disport  in  the  water  in  a  flannel  gown  and 
oilskin  cap.  Rebecca,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  aware 
of  this  circumstance,  and  though  she  did  not  attempt  to 
storm  Briggs  as  she  had  threatened,  and  actually  dive 
into  that  lady's  presente,  and  surprise  her  under  the 
sacredness  of  the  awning,  Mrs.  'Rawdon  determined  to 
attack  Briggs  as  she  came  away  from  her  bath,  refreshed 
and  revigorated  by  her  dip,  and  likely  to  be  in  good 
humour."  (2) 

If  a  fair  proportion  of  the  men  in  Thackeray’s  gallery  were 

guilty  of  extravagance  in  dress,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 

same  was  true  for  the  ladies.  Wien  Colonel  Heweome  "had  the  satisfaction 

of  beholding,  for  the  first  tine,  his  sister-in-law",  he  saw  that 

"A  stout  lady,  with  fair  hair  and  a  fine  bonnet  and 
pelisse  (who  knows  what  were  the  fine  bonnets  and  pelisses 
of  the  year  133  -  ?),  was  reclining  in  the  barouche,  the 
scarlet  plush  integuments  of  her  domestics  blazing  before 
and  behind  her.  A  pretty  foot  was  on  the  cushion  opposite 
to  her;  feathers  -waved  in  her  bonnet;  a  book  was  in  her 
lap;  an  oval  portrait  of  a  gentleman  reposed  on  her  volum¬ 
inous  bosom.  She  wore  another  picture  of  two  darling  heads, 
with  pink  cheeks  and  golden  hair,  on  one  of  her  wrists,  with 
many  more  chains,  bracelets,  bangles,  and  knick-knacks.  A 
pair  of  dirty  gloves  marred  the  splendour  of  this  appearance 
a  heap  of  books  from  the  library  strewed  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  and  showed  that  her  habits  were  literary."  (3) 

Another  example  is  presented  in  George  Osborne's  proposed 
fiancee,  the  West  Indian  Heiress, 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  349. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  307. 

(3)  The  Hewcome s,  Vol.  1,  p.  93. 
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"honest  Swartz  in  her  favourite  amber-coloured  satin, 
with  turquoise  bracelets,  countless  rings,  flowers, 
feathers,  and  all  sorts  of  gimeracks,  about  as  elegant¬ 
ly  decorated  as  a  she  chimney-sweep  in  May."  { 1 ) 

In  a  slashing  attack  upon  the  snobbery  connected  with  society- page 
descriptions  of  ladies'  costumes  Thackeray  caricatures  the  account  of  the 
dress  worn  by  Miss  Snobky: 

"Habit  de  Cour,  composed  of  a  yellow  nankeen  illusion 
dress  over  a  slip  of  rich  pea-green  corduroy,  trimmed 
en  tablier,  with  bouquets  of  Brussels  sprouts:  the 
body  and  sleeves  handsomely  trimmed  with  calimanco 
and  festooned  with  a  pink  train  and  radishes.  Head¬ 
dress,  carrots  and  lappets."  (2) 

From  the  passages  quoted  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  Thackeray 
is  not  very  helpful  in  supplying  derailed  information  about  how  the  ladies 
of  his  day  dressed.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  "en  galant  homme"  it  was  not  his 
business  to  do  so.  He  does  indicate  that  there  were  excesses  in  ornament¬ 
ation,  particularly  as  regards  jewellery  and  cosmetics.  If  we  look  at  the 
sketches  made  by  Thackeray  and  his  contemporaries,  the  feature  of  them 
that  impresses  us  most  is  the  length  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  Our  age  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  women  have  legs  and  that  in  most  cases  they  are  even  fit  to 
be  seen  in  public.  Emphasis  on  athletics  and  a  greater  concern  for  hygiene 
have  brought  about  an  acceptance  of  bathing-suits  and  sports  clothes  which 
would  have  made  a  Victorian  matron  gasp. 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  202.  See  also  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  100, 
and  pp.  152-3;  fendennis.,  Vol.  1,  p.  279. 

(2)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  21. 
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Chapter  4 

Courtship  and  marriage. 


The  moral  standards  of  an  age  are  reflected  by  the  attitude 
towards  the  most  fundamental  of  all  human  relations,  that  of  wife  and 
husband.  Chen  public  opinion  demands  a  serious  approach  to  the  state  of 
marriage  and  outlaws  those  who  presume  to  ignore  the  accepted  conventions 
concerning  it,  we  may  say  that  a  good  level  of  human  relations  is  oeing 
maintained.  When  Thackeray  talks  about  courtship  and  marriage  he  is  us¬ 
ually  dealing  with  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

George  Osborne’s  father  represents  the  successful  business 
man  who  has  little  use  for  romantic  considerations  when  his  son*  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  life -partner: 

’’But  to  return  to  the  other  business  about  Amelia; 
why  shouldn’t  you  marry  higher  than  a  stockbroker’s 
daughter,  George  — ■  that’s  what  I  want  to  know?" 

"It's  a  family  business,  sir",  says  George, 
cracking  filberts.  "You  and  Mr.  Sedley  made  the 
match  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"I  don’t  deny  it;  but  people’s  positions  alter, 
sir.  I  don't  deny  that  Sedley  made  my  fortune,  or 
rather  put  me  in  the  way  of  acquiring,  by  my  own  talents 
and  genius,  that  proud  position  which,  I  may  say,  I 
occupy  in  the  tallow  trade  and  the  City  of  London.”  (1) 

That  Mr.  Osborne  would  be  pleased  to  see  his  son  rise  a  rung  or 

two  by  his  money,  and  that  his  dealings  with  girls  would  not  be  too  close 

ly  scrutinised  had  been  hinted — but  there  must  be  no  gambling. 

"I  don’t  grudge  money  when  I  know  you’re  in  good  society, 
because  I  know  good  society  can  never  go  wrong.  There’s 
no  pride  in  me.  I  was  a  humbly  born  man—  but  you  have 
had  advantages.  Lake  a  good  use  of  ’em.  Mix  with  the 
young  nobility.  There's  many  of  'em  who  can't  spend  a 
dollar  to  your  guinea,  my  boy.  And  as  for  the  pink  bon¬ 
nets  (here  from  under  the  heavy  eyebrows  there  came  a  know 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  151 
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ing  and  not  very  pleasing  leer) — why  boys  will  be  boys. 

Only  there's  one  thing  I  order  you  to  avoid, - and  that's 

gambling,  sir."  (1) 

In  a  somewhat  similar  vein  Major  rendennis  offered  his  nephew 

counsels  of  a  very  worldly  prudence: 

"No,  Arthur,  my  dear  fellow,  with  your  person  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  you  ought  to  make  a  good  coup  in  marriage  some  day 
or  other;  and  though  I  wouldn't  have  this  repeated  at  Pair- 
oaks,  you  rogue,  ha,  ha,  a  reputation  for  a  little  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  for  being  homme  dangereux,  don't  hurt  a  young 
fellow  with  the  womenT  They  like  it,  sir  -  they  hate  a 
milksop.  ......young  men  must  be  young  men,  you  know.  But 

for  marriage",  continued  the  veteran  moralist,  "that  is  a 
very  different  matter.  Marry  a  woman  with  money.  I’ve 
told  you  before  it  is  as  easy  to  get  a  rich  wife  as  a  poor 
one;  and  a  aoosed  deal  more  comfortable  to  sit  down  to  a 
well-cooked  dinner,  with  your  little  entrees  nicely  served, 
than  to  have  a  aamned  cold  leg  of  mutton  between  you  and 

your  wife - Ho  more  of  your  youthful  follies  and  nonsense 

about  love  in  a  cottage."  (2) 

There  were  cases  in  which  parents  went  beyond  mere  advice  in  their 

desire  to  have  their  children  contract  the  right  kind  of  marriage,  as  in 

the  case  of  Lady  nnn  Milton: 

"It  was  ordained  between  her  parents  and  her  aunt,  that 
when  Mr.  Harry  Poker  attained  a  proper  age,  Lady  Ann  should 
become  his  wife.  The  idea  had  been  familiar  to  her  mind 
when  she  yet  wore  pinafores,  and  when  Harry,  the  dirtiest 
of  little  boys,  used  to  come  back  with  black  eyes  from 
school  to  Drummington,  or  to  his  father's  house  of  Logwood, 
where  Lady  Arm  lived  much  with  her  aunt.  Both  of  the 
young  people  coincided  with  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
the  elders,  without  any  protest  or  difficulty.  It  no  more 
entered  Lady  nun's  mind  to  question  the  order  of  her 
father,  than  it  would  have  entered  Lsther's  to  dispute  the 
command  s  of  Aha  sue  ru  s . "  ( 3 ) 

That  Thackeray  believed  parental  dictation  might  sometimes  lead 

to  matrimonial  tragedy  is  clear  from  the  following  passage: 

"And  though  I  like  to  walk,  even  in  fancy,  in  an  earl's 
house,  splendid,  well-ordered,  where  there  are  feasts  and 
fine  pictures,  and  fair  ladies,  and  endless  books,  and 
good  company,  yet  there  are  times  when  the  visit  is  not 


(1)  Vanity  Pair,  Vol.  1,  pp.  150-51. 

(2)  rendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  487. 

(3)  lendenni s,  Vol.  11,  pp.  3-4. 
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pleasant;  and  when  the  parents  in  that  fine  house  are 
getting  ready  their  daughter  for  sale,  and  frightening 
away  her  tears  with  threats,  and  stupefying  her  grief 
with  narcotics,  praying  her  ana  imploring  her,  dram¬ 
ming  her,  and  coaxing  her,  and  blessing  her  perhaps,  till 
they  have  brought  her  into  such  a  state  as  shall  fit  the 
poor  young  thing  for  that  dreadful  couch  upon  which  they 
are  about  to  thrust  her.7’  (1) 

In  some  cases  parental  solicitude  for  ait  advantageous  match 

assumed  a  less  tragical  form  of'  ’ husband -hunt ing ’ : 

"The  London  season  was  very  nearly  come  to  an  end,  and  Lord 
Farintosh  had  danced  I  don't  know  how  many  times  with  Miss 
Newcome,  had  drunk  several  bottles  of  the  old  hew  port, 
had  oeen  seen  at  numerous  breakfasts,  operas,  races,  and 
public  ifLaces  by  the  young  lady’s  side,  and  had  not  as  yet 
made  any  such  proposal  as  Lady  KejVhad  expected  for  her 
granddaughter. ...  to  have  an  old  countess  hunting  a  young 
marquis  so  resolutely  that  all  the  world  should  be  able  to 
look  on  and  speculate  whether  her  game  would  be  run  down 
by  that  staunch  toothless  old  pursuer  --  that  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  sport,  isn't  it?"  (2) 

How  the  course  of  true  love  was  often  blighted  by  the  tyrannical 
conventions  of  the  time  as  to  wealth  is  a  common  theme  in  Thackeray’ s 
pages: 


"And  here’s  the  wreck  of  two  livesi"  mused  the  present 
snobographer ,  after  taking  leave  of  lack  Spiggot.  "Pretty 
merry  Letty  Lovelace’s  rudder  lost  and  she  cast  away,  and 
handsome  Jack  Spiggot  stranded  on  the  shore  like  a  drunken 
Trinculo.’" 

dhat  was  it  that  insulted  Nature  (to  use  no  higher 
name)  and  perverted  her  kindly  intentions  towards  them? 
What  cursed  frost  was  it  that  nipped  the  love  that  both 
were  bearing  and  condemned  the  girl  to  sour  sterility, 
and  the  lad  to  selfish  old-bachelorhood?  It  was  the  in¬ 
fernal  snob  tyrant  who  governs  us  all,  who  says,  "Thou 
shalt  not  love  without  a  lady’s  maid;  thou  shalt  not  marry 
without  a  carriage  and  horses;  thou  shalt  have  no  wife  in 
thy  heart,  and  no  child  on  thy  knee,  without  a  page  in 
buttons  and  a  French  bonne. "  (3) 


(1)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  370. 

(2)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  90;  see  also  Ibid ,  p.  291. 

(3)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  182;  see  also  Ibid,  p.  41. 
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Concerning  the  techniques  of  courting  in  the  early  nineteenth 

century  we  have  some  illustrations  from  the  lovers  of  Thackeray's  gallery. 

One  form  of  exchange  of  sentiments  —  not  limited,  of  course,  to  this 

( l) 

period  —  consisted  of  long  talks  between  lovers.  Another  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  regard  was  through  souvenirs  of  a  rather  personal  nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Martha  Coacher: 


"A  lock  of  her  hair  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  happy  Bell  the  result  of  the  Vestal's  confer¬ 
ence  with  herself.  Thrice  before  had  she  snipt  off  one 
of  her  auburn  ringlets  and  given  them  away.  The  possess¬ 
ors  were  faithless,  but  the  hair  had  gfown  again:  and 
Martha  had  indeed  occasion  to  say  that  men  were  deceivers, 
when  she  handed  over  this  token  of  love  to  the  simple  boy." 

(2) 

Letters  were  a  common  form  for  exchange  of  sentiments  between 
lovers.  Those  sent  to  Arthur  Pendennis  by  Miss  Fotheringay  were  rather 
pathetic  samples  of  English  composition.  However,  to  Arthur,  in  the  ard¬ 
our  of  his  first  love,  they  were  very  dear: 

"These  three  letters  Mr.  Pen  used  to  read  at  intervals, 
during  the  day  and  night,  and  embrace  with  that  delight 
and  fervour  which  such  beautiful  compositions  surely  war¬ 
ranted.  A  thousand  times  at  least  he  had  kissed  fondly 
the  musky  satin  paper,  made  sacred  to  him  by  the  hand  of 
Emily  Fotheringay.  This  was  all  he  had  in  return  for  his 
passion  and  flames,  his  vows  and  protests,  his  rhymes  and 
similes,  his  wakeful  nights  and  endless  thoughts,  his 
fondness,  fears  and  folly."  (3) 

Sometimes  lovers’  letters  were  exchanged  by  such  an  ingenious 
device  as  a  hollow  tree: 

"Mention  has  been  made,  in  a  former  page,  of  a  certain 
hollow  tree,  at  which  Pen  used  to  take  Ms  station  when 
engaged  in  his  passion  for  Miss  Fotheringay,  and  the  cav¬ 
ity  of  which  he  afterwards  used  for  other  purposes  than 
no  insert  his  baits  and  fishing  cans  in.  The  truth  is, 
he  converted  this  tree  into  a  post-office.  Under  a  piece 
of  moss  and  stone,  he  used  to  put  little  poems,  or  letters 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  75. 

(2)  Ibid,  Vol.  1,  p.  97. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  110;  see  also  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  138. 
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equally  poetical,  which  were  addressed  to  a  certain 
Undine,  or  Naiad  who  frequented  the  stream,  and  which, 
once  or  twice,  were  replaced  by  a  receipt  in  the  shape  of 
a  flower,  or  by  a  raodest  little  word  or  two  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  written  in  a  delicate  hand,  in  French  or  Lnglish, 
and  on  pink  scented  paper."  (1) 

Occasionally  those  sentimental  verses  were  made  sweeter  by  Deiug 
wrapped  around  bonbons: 

"So,  when  i-en  went  to  London,  he  sent  Blanche  a  box  of  bon¬ 
bons,  each  sugar-plum  of  which  was  wrapped  up  in  reads^-made 
Fre  _ch  verses,  of  the  most  tender  kind;  and  besides,  des¬ 
patched  to  her  some  poems  of  his  own  manufacture,  quite  as 
artless  and  authentic;’1 2 3  (2) 

The  dodges  and  devices  of  the  young  man  too  shy  to  express  him¬ 
self  opehly  are  illustrated  in  the  story  of  /lr.  Foker.  In  this  case  the 
youth’s  bashfulness  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
family  agreement  assigning  him  to  another  young  lady  whom  he  did  not  like: 

"Then  at  last  she  made  her  way  into  the  Park,  and  the  rap¬ 
id  Foker  made  his  dash  forward.  What  to  do?  Just  to  get 
a  nod  of  recognition  from  Miss  Amory  and  her  mother;  to 
cross  them  a  half-dozen  times  in  the  drive,  to  watch  and 
ogle  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  where  the  horse 
men  assemble  when  the  band  plays  in  Kensington  G-ardens. 

What  is  the  use  of  looking  at  a  woman  in  a  pink  bonnet 
across  a  ditch?  'What  is  the  earthly  good  to  be  got  out 
of  a  nod  of  the  head?  Strange  that  men  will-  be  contented 
with  such  pleasures,  or  if  not  contented,  at  least  that 
that  they  will  be  so  eager  in  seeking  them."  (3) 

Mr.  Foker’ s  absorption  soon  became  so  great  that  he  even  enlist¬ 


ed  the  unwitting  aid  of  his  mother: 


’’And  now,  with  that  perspicacity  and  ingenuity  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  only  belong  to  a  certain  passion,  Mr.  Foker 
began  to  dodge  Miss  Amory  through  London,  and  to  appear 
wherever  he  could  meeu  her.  If  Lady  Ulavering  went  to  the 
French  play,  where  her  ladyship  had  a  box,  Mr.  Foker, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  we  have  heard,  was  not 
conspicuous,  appeared  in  a  stall.  He  found  out  where  her 
engagements  were  (it  is  possible  that  Anatole,  his  man, 


(lj  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  312-13. 

(2)  ibid,  p.  357. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Yol.  11,  p.  13. 
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was  acquainted,  with  Sir  Francis  Olavering’s  gentlemen, 
and  so  got  a  sight  of  her  ladyship’ s  engagement -book) , 
and  at  many  of  these  evening  parties  hr.  Foker  made  his 
appearance  — to  the  surprise  of  the  world;  and  of  his 
mother  especially,  whom  he  ordered  to  apply  for  cards  for 
these  parties,  for  which  until  now  he  had  shown  a  supreme 
contempt.  He  told  the  pleased  and  unsuspicious  lady  that 
he  went  no  parties  because  it  was  right  for  him  to  see  the 
world:  he  told  her  that  he  went  to  the  French  play  bexv- 
Cause  he  wanted  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and 
there  was  no  such  good  lesson  as  a  comedy  or  vaudeville;*’ 

(1) 

The  manoeuvres  of  well-meaning  relatives  were  used,  of  course, 

to  help  Cupia  with  the  bashful: 

”So  the  conversation  went  on.  I  don’t  know  on  what  pre¬ 
text  Osborne  left  the  room,  or  why,  presently,  Amelia  went 
away*- — but  Jos  was  left  alone  with  Rebecca,  who  had  re  sume  4 
her  work,  and  the  green  silk  and  the  shining  needles 
were  quivering  rapidly  under  her  white  slender  fingers. 

’What  a  beautiful,  oyoo-ootiful  song  that  was  you 
sang  last  night,  dear  Miss  Sharp*,  said  the  collector, 

’It  made  me  cry  almost;  'pon  ray  honour  it  did!' 

’Because  you  have  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Joseph;  all  the 
Sedleys  have ,  I  think. ’ 

’It  kept  me  awake  last  night,  and  I  was  trying  to  hum 
it  this  morning  in  bed;  I  was,  upon  my  honour-——’ 

’0  you  droll  creature J  Do  let  me  hear  you  sing  it  I 

’Me?  Ho,  you,  Miss  Sharp;  ray  dear  Miss  Sharp,  do 
sing  it l ’ 

’Hot  now,  Mr.  Sedley’ ,  said  Rebecca,  with  a  sigh. 

’My  spirits  are  not  equal  to  it;  besides,  I  must  finish 
the  purse.  Will  you  help  me,  Mr.  Sedley?’  And  before  he 
had  time  to  ask  how,  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  was  actually  seated  tete-tete  with  a 
young  lady,  looking  at  her  with  a  most  killing  expression; 
his  arms  stretched  out  before  her  in  an  imploring  attitude, 
and  his  hands  bound  in  a  web  of  green  silk,  which  she  was 
unwinding. ” 


”In  this  romantic  position  Osborne  and  Amelia  found  the 
interesting  pair,  when  they  entered  to  announce  that  tiffin 
was  ready.  The  skein  of  silk  was  just  wound  round  the  card; 
but  Mr.  Jos  had  never  spoken. 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  pp.  19-20 
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’I  am  sure  he  will  to-night,  dear',  Amelia  said,  as 
she  pressed  Rebecca’s  hand;  and  Sedley,  too,  had  communed 
with  his  soul,  and  said  to  himself,  ’G-ad,  I’ll  pop  the 
question  at  Vauxhall.”  ”  (l) 

The  way  in  which  a  normally  lengthy  courtship  might  be  brought 

to  a  conclusion  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Clive  and  Rosey: 

”In  this  way  the  marriage  was  brought  about.  It  was  but  a 
whisper  to  Rosey  in  the  drawing-room,  a  start  and  a  blush 
from  the  little  girl  as  he  took  the  little  willing  hand, 
a  kiss  for  her  from  her  delighted  old  father-in-law,  a 
twinkle  in  good  old  James1 * 3’ s  eyes,  and  a  double  embrace  from 
the  Campaigner  as  she  stood  over  them  in  a  benedictory  atti¬ 
tude; — *  expressing  her  surprise  at  an  event  for  which  she 
had  been  jockeying  ever  since  she  set  eyes  on  young  Mewcome ; 
and  calling  upon  heaven  to  bless  her  children.  So,  as  a 
good  thing  when  it  is  to  be  done  had  best  be  done  quickly, 
those  worthy  folks  went  off  almost  straightway  to  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  were  married  out  of  hand  — ”  (2) 

When  the  wealthy  families  were  united  in  marriage,  the  preparations 
were  on  a  grand  scale: 

"Thus  the  Newcomes  entertained  the  Farintoshes,  and  the 
Farintoshes  entertained  the  Wewcomes.  Abid  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Kew  went  from  assembly  to  assembly  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  to  jewellers  and  upholsterers,  and  dressmakers 
every  morning;  and  Lord  Farintosh  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  attentive  as  the  happy  day  approached,  and  he  gave 
away  all  his  cigars  to  his  brother  Rob;  and  his  sisters 
were  all  delighted  with  Ethel,  and  constantly  in  her  com]j.- 
pany,  and  his  mother  was  pleased  with  her,  and  thought  a 
girl  of  her  spirit  and  resolution  would  make  a  good  wife 
for  her  son;  and  select  crowds  flocked  to  see  the  service 
of  plate  at  Handyman’s,  and  the  diamonds  which  were  being 
set  for  the  lady;  and  Smee,  R.A. ,  painted  her  portrait, 
as  a  souvenir  for  mamma  when  Miss  Newcome  should  be  Miss 
Hewcome  no  more; ”  (3) 

Of  the  many  marriages  arranged  in  the  course  of  Thackeray’s  novels 

few  are  completely  happy.  However,  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Fendennis  and 

Laura  we  have  ?jhat  looks  like  the  ideal  couple.  Laura  is  so  sure  of  Anthur’s 

love  that  she  slyly  twits  him  about  a  youthful  attachment  of  his: 

"Mr.  Fendennis,  having  business,  retired  to  his  study, 
whither  presently  Mrs.  Laura  followed,  having  to  look  for 
her  scissors,  or  a  book  she  wanted,  or  upon  some  pretext 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  pp.  44-b. 

\2j  The  Hewcones,  Vol.  11,  p.  323. 

(3)  The  Aewcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  222. 
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or  other.  She  sat  down  in  the  c  n jugal  study;  not  on^0^,\« 
word  did  either  of  us  say  for  awhile  about  the  youn-  5a1 2 3  'ft 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  yonder.  Laura  talked  about  our 
own  home  at  Fairoaks  - ’and  you  know,  Pen,  you  were  al¬ 

ways  very  fond  of  fly-fishing,  and  may  fish  the  Brawl,  as 
you  used  to  do  in  the  old  days,  when  - ’ 


"The  lips  of  the  pretty  satirist  who  alluded  to  those  un¬ 
pleasant  by-gones  were  silenced  as  they  deserved  to  be  by 
Mr.  Pendennis.  ’Do  you  think,  sir,  1  did  not  know,’  says 
the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world,  ’-when  you  went  on  your 
fishing  excursions  with  Miss  Amory?’  Again  the  flow  of 
words  is  checked  by  the  styptic  previously  applied. 


’I  wonder,  ’  says  Mr.  Pendennis,  archly  bending  over 

his  wife’s  fair  hand  -  ’I  wonder  whether  this  sort  of 

thing  is  taking  place  in  the  drawing-room?’"  (1) 

One  feature  of  marriage  in  early  Victorian  days  is  in  rather 


strong  contrast  with  modern  American  practice  —  the  finality  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Divorce  was  rare  then,  and  was  not  considered  respectable.  Becky 

Sharp  was  an  unscrupulous  adventuress;  but  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to 

(2) 

her  that  she  should  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  Lord  Steyne.  ’-fhen 
the  wretched  Lady  Clare  Neweome  fled  from  her  cruel  husband  and  joined  Lord 
Highgate,  she  felt  that  all,  high  and  low,  regarded  her  as  an  outcast. (3) 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  as  many  cases  of  incompatibility  then  as  now. 
But  the  knowledge  that  marriage  was  for  life  caused  the  partners  to  strive 


to  make  it  a  success. 


The  young  lovers  of  Thackeray’s  novels  do  not  seem  to  have  been 

subjected  to  very  close  supervision: 

".although  Laura  and  Pen  commonly  went  to  Clavering  Park 
together,  yet  sometimes  Mr.  Pen  took  walks  there  unattended 
by  her.  Ee  took  to  fishing  the  Brawl,  which  runs  through 
the  Park  ...  and  by  the  oddest  coincidence  Miss  Amory  would 
walk  out  (having  been  to  look  at  her  flowers)  and  would  be 
quite  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Pendennis  fishing. 


(1)  The  Neweome s,  Vol.  11,  pp.  164-5. 

(2)  Vanity  Pair,  Vol.  11, 

(3)  The  Neweome s,  Vol.  11,  p.  274. 
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'’I  wonder  what  trout  ren  caught  while  the  young  lady  was 
looking  on?  or  whether  Miss  Blanche  was  the  pretty  little 
fish  which  played  around  his  fly,  and  which  Mr.  Pen  was 
endeavouring  to  hook?"  (1) 

From  the  examples  we  have  presented  it  appears  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  parents  exercised  a  good  deal  more  influence 
over  their  children  in  the  choice  of  marriage  partners  than  they  do  today. 
Whether  this  circumstance  raa  te  for  better  matches  may  be  douoted.  In  too 
many  cases  parents  put  wealth  and  social  position  far  above  character  and 
compatibility  when  considering  life-partners  for  their  children.  The  perm- 
Tnanent  nature  of  the  marriage  bond  tended  to  make  people  more  careful  about 
entering  into  the  contract.  As  to  the  technique  of  courting,  a  good  many 
of  the  details  presented  in  Thackeray's  novels  are  not  limited  to  his  time: 
the  scheming  of  matrons  and  ’the  -way  of  a  man  with  a  maid’  do  not  change 
much  with  the  years.  The  supervision  exercised  by  elders  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  prying  kind.  Perhaps  we  should  recall  that  the  novels 
of  Thackeray  present  mainly  the  marriage  mores  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  However,  these  are  the  classes  that  would  be  most  influential  at 
the  time  in  setting  levels  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


(1)  The  Hewcones,  Vol.  1,  p.  284;  see  also  rendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  7 6 
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Chapter  5 
Education. 


William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  well  qualified  by  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  to  give  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  education  obtained  by  children 
of  the  middle  class  in  England  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Shortly 
after  arriving  there  from  India,  his  birthplace,  in  1817  at  the  age  of 
seven  he  began  his  unhappy  experience  of  life  in  a  variety  of  private  board 
ing  schools.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Turner’s  at  Chiswick,  is  represented  in 
Vanity  fair  under  the  name  of  Miss  Pinkerton’s  Academy  ^ ,  conducted  by 
Miss  Barbara  Pinkerton,  "the  Semirami s  of'  Hammersmith,  the  friend  of  Dr. 

/  p  \ 

Johnson" ,  who  assured  Mrs.  Sedley  concerning  her  daughter  Amelia  who 
was  returning  home  that 

"In  rnusic^  in  dancing,  in  orthography,  in  every  variety  of 
embroidery  and  needlework,  she  will  be  found  to  have  real¬ 
ized  her  friends’  fondest  wishes."  (3) 

Concerning  the  range  of  subjects  covered  in  Miss  Pinkerton’s 
Academy  we  are  given  some  idea  by  her  statement  to  Lady  Huddleston  con¬ 
cerning  two  of  her  graduates: 

"Either  of  these  two  young  ladies  is  perfectly  qualified 
to  instruct  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew; 
in  mathematics  and  history;  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
and  Geography;  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  in  danc¬ 
ing,  without  the  aid  of  a  master;  and  in  the  elements  of 
natural  sciences.  In  the  use  of  the  globes  both  are  pro¬ 
ficients.  In  addition  to  these  Miss  Tiffin,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Tiffin,  (Fellow  of 
Corpus  College,  Cambridge)  can  instruct  in  the  Syriac  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  the  elements  of  Constitutional  Law.  But 
as  she  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  exceedingly 
pleasing  personal  appearance,  perhaps  this  young  lady  may 
be  objectionable  in  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston’s  family." 

(4) 

The  educational  system  followed  in  Miss  Pinkerton’s  school  is 
indicated  to  some  extent  by  incidents  in  the  story  of  Rebecca,  a  part- 


(1)  Melville,  Biography,  Vol.  1,  p.  20 

(2)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  1. 

(3)  IDid,  pp.  2-3. 


(4)  Ibid,  p.  115 
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time  instructress: 

"Rebecca  was  seventeen  when  she  came  to  Chiswick,  and  was 
bound  over  as  an  articled  pupil;  her  duties  being  to  talk 
french,  as  we  have  seen;  and  her  privileges  to  live  cost 
free,  and,  with  a  few  guineas  a  year,  to  gather  scraps  of 
knowledge  from  the  prolessors  who  attended  the  school. "(1) 

As  Rebecca  had  lived  a  rather  unsettled  life  for  some  years  with 
her  errant,  widower  father,  she  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  academy  oppress¬ 
ive: 


"The  rigid  formal.)  ty  of  the  place  suffocated  her:  the 
prayers  and  the  meals,  the  lessons  and  the  walks,  which 
were  arranged  with  a  conventual  regularity,  oppressed 
her  almost  beyond  endurance;  and  she  looked  back  to  the 
freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio  in  Soho  with 
so  much  regret  that  everybody,  herself  included,  fancied 
she  was  consumed  with  grief  for  her  father.  She  had  a 
little  room  in  the  garret,  where  the  maids  heard  her  walk¬ 
ing  and  sobbing  at  night;  but  it  was  with  rage,  and  not 
with  grief.... She  had  never  mingled  in  the  society  of 
women:  her  father,  reprobate  as  he  was,  was  a  man  of 
talent;  his  conversation  was  a  thousand  times  more  agree¬ 
able  to  her  than  the  talk  of  such  of  her  own  sex  as  she 
now  encountered.  The  pompous  vanity  of  the  old  school¬ 
mistress,  the  foolish  good-humour  of  her  sister,  the 
silly  chat  ana  scandal  of  the  elder  girls;  and  the  frigid 
correctness  of  the  governesses  equally  annoyed  her;  and 
she  had  no  soft  maternal  heart,  this  unlucky  girl,  other¬ 
wise  the  talk  and  prattle  of  the  younger  children,  with 
whose  care  she  was  chiefly  entrusted,  might  have  soothed 
and  interested  her;  but  she  lived  among  them  two  years, 
and  not  one  was  sorry  when  she  went  away."  (2) 

Rebecca  carried  out  the  work  she  was  engaged  to  do  and  learned 

something  for  herself.  But  she  was  quick  to  defend  herself  against  the 

imposition  of  any  gratuitous  work  in  the  academy: 

"She  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  means  of  study  the 
place  offered  her;  and  as  she  was  already  a  musician  and 
a  good  linguist,  she  speedily  went  through  the  little 
course  of  study  which  was  considered  necessary  for  ladies 
in  those  days.  Her  music  was  practised  incessantly,  and 
one  day,  when  the  girls  were  out,  she  was  overheard  to 
play  a  piece  so  well,  that  Minerva  thought  wisely,  she 


(1)  Vanity  Hair,  Vol.  1,  p.  13. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  15. 
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could  spare  herself  the  expense  of  a  master  for  the  juniors, 
and  intimated  to  Miss  Sharp  that  she  was  to  instruct  them 
in  music  for  the  future. 

The  girl  refused;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  majestic  mistress  of  the  school.  ’I 
am  here  to  speak  French  with  the  children,  ’Reoecca  said 
abruptly,  ’not  to  teach  them  music,  and  save  money  for  you. 
G-ive  me  money,  and  1  will  teach  them.  * 

Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and*.  of  course,  dis¬ 
liked  her  from  that  day.”  (1) 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  here  about  the  governess,  a  common 

agency  of  education  in  middle  and  upper  class  families  of  Thackeray’s  day. 

This  position  was  one  of  the  several  filled  by  the  enterprising  Rebecca  at 

Queen’s  Crawley  after  she  left  Miss  Pinkerton’s  academy.  Becky  found  no 

trouble  in  working  out  a  system  for  the  two  girls,  her  pupils: 

’’With  the  young  people,  whose  applause  she  thoroughly  gained, 
her  method  was  pretty  simple.  She  did  not  pester  their 
young  brains  with  too  much  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
let  them  have  their  own  wa y  with  regard  to  educating  them¬ 
selves;  for  what  instruction  is  more  effectual  than  self- 
instruction?  The  eldest  was  rather  fond  of  books,  and  as 
there  was  in  the  old  library  of  Queen’s  Crawley  a  consider¬ 
able  provision  of  warks  of  light  literature  of  the  past 
century. .. .Rebecca  was  enabled  agreeably,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  playing,  to  impart  a  great  deal  of  instruction  to  Miss 
Rose  Crawley.”  (2) 

Such  a  method  of  education  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  did 
achieve  something.  However,  Becky  was  not  the  typical  governess.  She  was 
herself  a  resolute  character;  her  charges  were  two  small  girls  whose  mother 
was  a  poor,  colourless  creature,  and  whose  father  was  smitten  oy  the  person¬ 
al  charms  of  his  secretary  and  the  governess  of  his  children.  Far  different 
was  the  situation  of  the  governess  in  the  Clavering  family.  Her  main  charge 
was  the  wilful  and  bad-tempered  Master  Clave ring: 


(1)  Vahity  Fair,  Yol.  1,  p.  16. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  105. 
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"with  his  mamma  he  roared  and  fought  when  any  contest  beta?- 
•f-ween  them  arose  as  to  the  gratification  of  his  appetite,  or 
other  wish  of  his  heart;  ana  in  his  disputes  with  his  goveri*- 
ness  over  his  boom,  he  kicked  that  quiet  creature’s  shins  so 
fiercely,  that  she  was  entirely  overmastered  and  subdued  by 
him, "  ( 1 ) 

Another  governess,  Elizabeth  Prior,  is  represented  as  a  young 
lady  of  consiaerable  strength  of  character.  She  needed  strength  to  put  up 
with  her  position: 

"Why ,  Elizabeth  Prior,  my  wonder  and  respect  for  thee  in¬ 
crease  with  every  hour  during  which  I  contemplate  thy  char¬ 
acter!  How  is  it  that  you  live  with  those  lionesses  and  are 
not  torn  to  pieces?  What  sops  of  flattery  do  you  cast  to 
them  to  appease  them?  Perhaps  I  do  not  think  my  Elizabeth 
brings  up  her  children  very  well,  and  indeed,  I  have  seldom 
become  acquainted  with  young  people  more  odious.  But  is  the 
fault  hers,  or  is  it  Fortune’s  spite?  How,  with  these  two 
grandmothers  spoiling  the  children  alternately,  can  the 
governess  do  better  than  she  does."  .  (2) 

Thackeray  knew  from  his  own  experience  that  it  was  not  easy  to 

get  a  suitable  governess  for  his  little  girls.  Writing  to  his  mother  in 

1847  he  explained  why  he  had  to  dismiss  Miss  Bess  Hamerton: 

"Anny  and  Bess  do  not  go  on  well  together.  The  child  is  the 
woman’s  superior  in  every  respect:  ana  subject  to  a  vulgar 
worrying  discipline  which  makes  her  unhappy.  She  has  once 
or  twice  shown  a  disposition  no  complain  which  I  have  checked 
ad;  but  she  has  opened  her  heart  to  me  to-day  and  the  above 
document  has  gone  up  to  Bess’s  room  —  She’s  not  an  English 

lady  ■ —  that’s  the  fact . The  commonplaces  in  that  enor^- 

Tnous  brogue  kill  me:  and  she  falls  to  worrying  nanny  as  soon, 
as  I  go  out.  And  so  we  part  ... 

I  am  treaty  for  a  Paragon-Governess  to  all  accounts  -- 

a  Miss  Drury  -  clergyman’s  daughter  --  all  her  relations 

gentlefolks  --  a  miracle  of  sweet  temper  and  gentleness  and 
loved  by  everybody  (3) 

We  may  judge  in  what  a  lamentaole  condition  education  for  girls 
was  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centry  by  the  testimony  of 


(1)  rendennis,  Yol.  11,  p.  71 

(2)  Lovel  the  Widower,  p.  64. 

(3)  Ray:  Letters,  Vol.  11,  p.  284, 
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Miss  Buss,  a  pioneer  in  educational  reform,  before  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1865  that  "there  are  scarcely  any  good  schools,  there  are  very 
few  good  teachers,  there  is  no  motive  offered  to  girls  for  study."  Miss 
Beale,  another  pioneer,  deposed  that  girls'  education  was  "defective  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  in  the  rudimentary  parts".  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
of  1864-7  reported  that: 

"The  teachers  themselves  lacked  education  and  that  their 
teaching  was  dogmatic  and  mechanical,  relying  much  upon 
rote.  Heading,  history  and  English  exercises  were  best 
amongst  girls'  attainments;  needlework,  piano-playing  and 
bodily  exercises  were  showy,  not  sound.  Mathematics, 
science  and  Latin,  where  they  were  attempted,  were  badly 
taught;  French  was  as  good,  as  in  boys'  schools,  but  it 
was  good  in  neither.  Miss  Buss  had  'no  puils  sufficient¬ 
ly  advanced  to  learn  mathematics,  and  at  Cheltenham  Latin 
was  rarely  taught."'  (l) 

Having  glanced  at  the  rather  superficial  type  of  education  given 

to  girls  in  Thackeray's  day,  we  shall  now  consider  schools  for  boys.  Of 

the  smaller  kind  of  preparatory  school,  usually  conducted  by  a  clergyman, 

the  novelist  has  little  that  is  good  go  say: 

"Georgy's  education  was  confided  to  a  neighbouring  scholar 
and  private  pedagogue  who  'prepared  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  for  the  Universities,  the  senate,  and  -the  learn¬ 
ed  professions:  whose  system  did  not  embrace  the  degrad¬ 
ing  corporal  severities  at  the  ancient  places  of  education, 
and  in  whose  family  the  pupils  would  find  the  elegance  of 
refined  society  and  the  confidence  and  affectioh  of  a  hone’. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Veal  of  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Bareacres,  strove  with  Mrs.  Veal  his  wife  to  entice  pupils." 

(2) 


George  Osborne  attended  this  institution  as  a  day-boy.  When 

word  got  about  that  he  would  one  day  inherit  great  wealth, 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  used  to  compliment  Georgy  upon  it  person¬ 
ally,  warning  him  that  he  was  destined  for  a  high  station; 
that  it  became  him  to  prepare,  by  sedulity  and  docility  in 


(1)  Adamson:  A  Short  History  of  Education,  p.  323. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  262. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  263. 
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youth,  for  the  lofty  duties  to  which  he  would  be  called  in 
mature  age;  that  obedience  in  the  child  was  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  command  in  the  man;  and  that  he  therefore  begged 
leorge  would  not  bring  toffy  into  the  school,  and  ruin  the 
health  or  the  Masters  Bangles,  who  had . everything  they  wanted 
at  the  elegant  and  abundant  table  of  Mrs.  Veal. "  (1) 

The  institution  claimed  to  give  instruction  in  a  wide  range  of 


subjects: 

"With  respect  to  learning,  'the  Curriculum',  as  Mr.  Veal 
loved  to  call  it,  was  of  prodigious  extent:  and  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Hart  Street  might  learn  a  something  of  every 
known  science.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  had  an  orrery,  an  electri¬ 
fying  machine,  a  turning  lathe,  a  theatre  (in  the  wash-house), 
a  chemical  apparatus,  and  what  he  called  a  select  library  of 
all  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
and  languages.  He  took  the  boys  to  the  British  Museum  and 
descanted  upon  the  antiquities  and  the  specimens  of  natural 
history  there  so  that  audiences  would  gather  round  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  all  Bloomsbury  highly  admired  him  as  a  prodigious¬ 
ly  well-informed  man."  (2) 

The  public  schools  of  the  time  did  not  aim  at  covering  so  ambit¬ 
ious  a  course  of  studies;  and  their  authorities  would  have  laughed  at  the 
mention  of  'degrading  corporal  severities!  When  young  Rawdon  Crawley  start¬ 
ed  on  his  school  career, 

"In  the  course  of  a  week  young  Blackball  had  constituted 
little  Rawdon  his  fag,  shoe-black,  and  breakfast-toaster; 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Latin  Grammar,  and 
thrashed  him  three  or  four  times;  but  not  severely.  The 
little  chap’s  good-natured  honest  face  won  his  way  for  him. 

He  only  got  that  degree  of  beating  which  was,  no  doubt, 
good  for  him;  anu  as  for  blacking  shoes,  toasting  bread, 
and  fagging  in  general,  were  these  offices  not  deemed  to 
be  necessary  parts  of  every  young  English  gentleman’s 
education?"  (3) 

The  relation  between  older  and  younger  boys  in  such  a  system 

of  schooling  is  further  illustrated  by  the  biographer  of  Clive  Newcome: 

"Although  we  were  schoolfellows,  my  acquaintance  with  young 
Newcome  at  the  seat  of  learning  where  we  first  met  was  very 
brief  ana  casual.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  six  years 

(1)  Vanity  Hair,  Vol.  11,  p.  263. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  263. 

(3)  Ibid,  pp.  206-7. 
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the  junior  of  his  present  biographer,  and  such  a  difference 
of  age  between  lads  at  a  puolic  school  puts  intimacy  out  of 
the  question  —  a  junior  ensign  being  no  more  familiar  with 
the  commander-in-chief  at  the  Eorse  Guards;  or  a  barrister 
on  his  first  circuit  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the  bench, 
than  the  newly-breeched  infant  in  the  Jetties  with  a  senior 
in  a  tailed  coat.  We  ’knew  each  other  at  home’,  as  our 
school  phrase  was,  and  our  families  were  somewhat  acquain¬ 
ted:  . 


After  the  day*  s  school  I  met  my  little  protege  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pastry-cook’s,  regaling  himself  with 
raspberry  tarts.  'You  must  not  spend  all  that  money,  sir, 
which  your  uncle  gave  you!,  said  I  (having  perhaps  even  at 
that  early  age  a  slightly  satirical  turn),  'in  tarts  and 
ginger  beer', 

'The  urchin  rubbed  the  raspberry  jam  off  his  mouth, 
and  said,  'It  don't  matter,  sir,  for  I've  got  lots  more. ’ 

'How  much?'  says  the  Grand  Inquisitor:  for  the  formula 
of  interrogation  used  to  be,  when  a  new  boy  came  to  the 
school;  'What’s  your  name?  Who's  your  father?  and  how  much 
money  have  you  got? ’ 

I  advised  him  to  let  me  be  his- banker;  and,  keeping 
one  of  his  many  gold  pieces,  he  handed  over  the  others,  on 
which  he  drew  with  great  liberality  till  his  whole  stock 
was  exhausted.  The  school-hours  of  the  u.per  and  under  boys 
were  different  at  that  time;  the  little  fellows  coming  out 
of  their  hall  half-an-hour  before  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms; 
and  many  a  time  I  used  to  find  my  little  blue-jacket  in 
waiting,  with  his  honest  square  face,  and  white  hair,  and 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  I  knew  he  was  come  to  draw  on  his  bank. 

(1) 

.arthur  Pendennis  was  probably  meant  by  Thackeray  to  represent  the 

average  boy  attending  public  school: 

"Arthur  Pendennis’ s  schoolfellows  at  the  Grey  Friars  state 
that  as  a  boy  he  was  in  no  ways  remarkable  either  ss  a 
dunce  or  as  a  scholar.  He  never  read  to  improve  himself  out 
of  schoolhours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  devoured  all  the  novels 
play^  and  poetry,  on  which  he  coula  lay  his  hands.  He  was 
never  flogged,  but  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  escaped  the  whip^>- 
ping  post.  When  he  had  money  he  spent  it  royally  in  tarts 
for  himself  and  his  f riends; . . . . .When  he  had  no  funds  he  went 
on  tick.... To  fighting  he  was  averse  from  his  earliest  youth, 
as  indeed  to  physic,  the  Greek  Grammar,  or  any  other  exertion 
and  would  engage  in  none  of  them,  except  at  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity.  He  seldom  if  ever  told  lies,  and  never  bullied  little 


(1)  The  Hewcomes,  Vol.  1,  pp.  44-47 
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boys.  Those  masters  or  seniors  who  were  kind  to  him,  he 
loved  with  boyish  ardour.  And  though  the  Doctor,  when  he 
did  not  know  his  Horace,  or  could  not  construe  his  Greek 
play,  said  that  that  boy  Pendennis  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
school,  a  candidate  for  ruin  in  this  world  and  perdition  in 
the  next;  a  profligate  who  would  most  likely  bring  his 
venerable  father  to  ruin  and  his  mother  to  a  dishonoured 
grave,  and  the  like  —  yet  as  the  Doctor  made  use  of  these 
compliments  to  most  of  the  boys  in  the  place  (which  has  not 
turned  out  an  unusual  number  of  felons  and  pickpockets) , 
little  Pen,  at  first  uneasy  and  terrified  by  these  charges, 
became  gradually  accustomed  to  hear  them."  (1) 

Certain  of  the  ol  er  boys  of  the  school  had  developed  habits 
which  were  not  conducive  to  scholarship.  Among  those  mentioned  were  smok¬ 
ing  cigars  and  drinking  to  the  point  of  inebriation.  A  few  seniors  had 
fought  duels,  and  occasionally  one  was  found  who  maintained  his  own  car$- 
fiage  and  horses.  Some  of  them  were  in  love  and  gave  expression  to  the 

tender  passion  oy  composing  verses  to  the  fair  one  and  displaying  a  lock 

-  .  .  .  (2) 

of  her  hair. 

nn  indication  of  what  the  school  spirit  was  in  the  long  estab\- 

jished  public  schools  and  of  how  old  customs  were  kept  up  for  centuries  is 

conveyed  by  the  description  of  an  annual  celebration  by  the  Cistercians: 

"Tne  custom  of  the  school  is,  that  on  the  12th  of  December, 
the  Founder's  Day,  the  head  gown-boy  shall  recite  a  Latin 
oration,  in  praise  of  Fund  a  t  o  r i s  No  s t  r i ,  and  upon  other 
subjects;  and  a  goodly  company  of  Cistercians  is  generally 
brought  together  to  attend  this  oration:  after  which  we 
adjourn  to  a  great  dinner,  where  old  condisciples  meet,  old 
toasts  are  given,  and  speeches  are  made.  Before  marching 
from  the  oration-hall  to  chapel,  the  stewards  of  the  day’s 
dinner,  according  to  old-fashioned  rite,  have  wands  put  in¬ 
to  their  hands,  walk  to  church  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  sit  there  in  places  of  honour.  The  boys  are  already  in 
their  seats,  with  smug  fresh  faces,  and  shining  white  collars; 
the  old  black-gowned  pensioners  are  on  their  benches;  the 
chapel  is  lighted,  the  Founder's  Tomb,  with  its  grotesque 
carvings,  monsters,  heraldries,  darkles  and  shines  with  the 
most  wonderful  shadows  and  lights.  There  he  lies,  Fundator 
Foster,  in  his  ruff  and  gown,  awaiting  the  great  Examination 
Day.  He  oldsters,  be  we  ever  so  old,  become  boys  again  as 


(1)  rendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  19-20. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  20. 
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we  look  at  that  familiar  tomb,  and  think  how  the  seats  are 
altered  since  we  were  here,  and  how  the  doctor  —  not  the 

present  doctor,  the  doctor  of  our  time - used  to  sit  yonder, 

and  his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us  shuddering  boys,  on 
whom  it  lighted;  and  how  the  boy  next  us  would  kick  our 
shins  during  service  time,  and  how  the  monitor  would  cane  us 
afterwards  because  our  shins  were  kicked.  Yonder  sit  forty 
cherry-cheeked  boys,  thinking  about  home  and  holidays  to¬ 
morrow.  Yonder  sit  some  three  score  old  gentlemen  pensioners 
of  the  hospital,  listening  to  the  prayers  and  the  psalms... 
How  solemn  the  well-remembered  prayers  are,  here  uttered 
again  in  the  place  where  in  childhood  we  used  to  hear  them! " 

(1) 


From  Thackeray’s  experience  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  1829-30,  he  was  qualified  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 

life  led  there.  He  represents  St.  Boniface  College  as  a  place  of  ancient 

(2) 

beauty  and  solid  comfort,  glorying  in  its  famous  graduates.  ft  was  here 
that  Arthur  Pendennis  went  with  his  uncle,  the  Major,  at  the  start  of  the 
young  man’s  University  education.  They  met  Mr.  Buck,  a  tutor,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  Dr.  Portman’s  introduction,  extended  to  the  student  a  cordial 
welcome.  Then, 


’’When  the  two  gentlemen  had  taken  leave  of  the  tutor  in  his 
study,  and  had  returned  to  Mr.  Buck’s  ante-room  or  lecture- 
roora,  a  very  handsome  apartment,  turkey-carpe ted,  and  hung 
with  excellent  prints  and  richly  framed  pictures,  they  found 
the  tutor’s  servant  already  in  waiting  there,  accompanied 
by  a  man  with  a  bag  full  of  caps  and  a  number  of  gowns,  from 
which  fen  might  select  a  cap  and  gown  for  himself ... .Mr. 

•t'en  was  all  in  a  tremor  of  pleasure  as  the  bustling  tailor 
tried  on  a  gown,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  an  excellent  fit; 
and  then  he  put  the  pretty  college  cap  on,  in  rather  a  dan^- 
dified  manner,  and  somewhat  on  one  side,  as  he  had  seen 
Fiddicom.be,  the  youngest  master  at  Grey  Friars,  wear  it.!’ 

(3) 

Shortly  afterwards  the  young  student  had  his  first  meal  in  the 
college  and  later  attended  chapel  service: 


"Then  they  went  to  hall,  where  Pen  sate  down  and  ate  his 
commons  with  his  brother  freshmen,  and  the  Major  took  his 
place  at  the  high  table  along  with  the  college  dignitaries 
and  other  fathers  or  guardians  of  youth,  who  had  come  up  with 


(1)  The  Heweomes,  Vol.  11,  pp.  462-3. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  210. 

(3)  Ibid ,  p.  212. 
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their  sons  to  Oxbridge;  and  after  hall  they  went  to  chapel, 
where  the  Major  sate  with  great  gravity  in  the  upper  place, 
having  a  fine  view  of  the  Master  in  his  carved  throne  or 
stall  under  the  organ  loft,  where  that  gentleman,  the  learned 
Doctor  Donne,  sate  magnificent,  with  his  great  prayer-book 
before  him,  an  image  of  statuesque  piety  and  rigid  devotion. 
All  the  young  freshmen  behaved  with  great  gravity  and  decorum, 
but  Pen  xvas  shocked  to  see  that  atrocious  little  foker,  who 
came  in  very  late,  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  comrades  in  the 
gentlemeh-pensioners’  seats,  giggling  and  talking  as  if  they 
had  been  in  so  many  stalls  at  the  Opera."  (l) 

In  describing  the  college  career  of  .Arthur  Pendennis  Thackeray 
is  presenting  the  type  of  boy  who  is  generous  and  honourable  but  easily  led 
by  others.  When  such  a  boy  comes  from  a  small  place  where  life  is  simple, 
when  he  is  not  the  scholarly  type,  and  when  he  is  well  supplied  with  money, 
there  are  plenty  of  pitfalls  for  him  in  college  life,  and  Arthur  fell  into 
a  good  many  of  them: 


"During  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Pen's  university  life,  he 
attended  classical  ana  mathematical  lectures  vrith  tolerable 
assiduity;  but  discovering  before  very  long  time  that  he 
had  very  little  taste  or  genius  for  the  pursuing  of  the 
exact  sciences;  and  being  perhaps  rather  annoyed  that  one 
or  two  very  regular  young  men  who  did  not  even  use  straps 
to  their  trousers  so  as  to  cover  the  abominably  thick  and 
coarse  shoes  and  stockings  which  they  wor$,  beat  him  eomjfc- 
^pletelv  in  the  lecture-roora,  he  gave  up  his  attendance  at 
that  course,  and  announaed  to  his  fond  parent  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  devote  hixaself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of 
Dreek  and  Homan  literature."  (2) 

It  was  not  very  long  before  even  regular  attendance  at  courses 

in  classics  proved  too  much  for  him: 

"His  fellow- students  there  were  too  dull,  as  in  mathematics 
they  were  too  learned  for  him.  Mr.  Buck,  the  tutor,  was  no 
better  a  scholar  than  many  a  fifth-form  boy  at  Drey  Friars; 
might  have  some  stupid  humdrum  notions  about  the  metre  and 
grammatical  construction  of  a  passage  of  Aeschylus  or 
Aristophanes,  but  had  no  more  notion  of  the  poetry  than 
Mrs.  Binge,  his  bed-maker:  and  Pen  grew  weary  of  hearing 
the  dull  students  and  tutor  blunder  through  a  few  lines  of 
a  play,  which  he  could  read  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time, 
which  they  gave  to  it.  After  all,  private  reading,  as  he 


(1)  x-endennis,  7ol.  1,  p.  213. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  217. 
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began  to  perceive,  was  the  only  study  which  was  really 
profitable  to  a  man;  and  he  announced  to  his  mamma  that 
he  should  read  by  himself  a  great  deal  more,  and  in  public 
a  great  deal  less."  (1) 

Thus,  with  a  good  aeal  of  free  time  on  his  hands,  and  with  the 

liberal  allowance  provided  by  his  thrifty  father,  ten  bought  himself  expenv 

£ive  clothes  and  began  to  associate  with  the  sporting  men  of  his  college. 

><hen  Miss  Fotheringay,  an  actress,  came  to  London, 

"he  showed  them  in  confidence  the  verses  that  he  had  written 
to  her,  and  his  brow  would  darken,  his  eyes  roll,  his  chest 
heave  with  emotion  as  he  recalled  that  fatal  period  of  his 
life,  and  described  the  woes  and  agonies  which  he  had'  sufi‘- 
,  rered.  The  verses  were  copied  out,  handed  about,  sneered  at, 

admired,  passed  from  coterie  to  coterie.  There  are  few 
things  which  elevate  a  lad  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother 
boys,  more  than  to  have  a  character  for  a  great  and  romantic 
passion. .. .freshmen  pointed  him  out  to  each  other.  As  at 
the  promenade  time  at  two  o’clock  he  swaggered  out  of  colV- 
lege,  surrounded  by  his  cronies,  he  was  famous  to  behold. 

He  was  elaborately  attired."  (2) 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  poetry,  but  also  of  those  of  oratory 

and  debate  Pendennis  was  popular  with  his  fellows.  Then,  however,  it  came 

to  serious  competition  for  academic  honours,  he  failed  to  meet  the  test: 

"There  are  reputations  of  this  sort  made  quite  independent 
of  the  collegiate  hierarchy,  in  the  republic  of  gownsmen. 

A  man  may  be  famous  in  the  Honour-lists  and  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  the  undergraduates:  who  elect  kings  and  chief¬ 
tains  of  their  own,  whom  they  admire  and  obey,  as  negro- 
gangs  have  private  black  sovereigns  in  their  own  body,  to 
whom  they  pay  an  occult  obedience,  besides  that  which  they 
publicly  profess  for  their  owners  and  drivers.  Among  the 
young  ones  hen  became  famous  and  popular:  not  that  he  did 
much,  but  there  was  a  general  determination  that  he  could 
do  a  great  deal  if  he  chose.  ’Ah,  if  Pendennis  of  Boniface 
would  but  try’  the  men  said,  ’he  might  do  anything’.  He 
was  backed  for  the  G-reek  bde  won  by  Smith  of  Trinity;  every¬ 
body  was  sure  he  would  have  the  Latin  hexameter  prize  which 
Brown  of  St.  John’s,  however,  carried  off,  and  in  this  way 
one  university  honour  after  another  was  lost  by  him,  until 
after  two  or  three  failures,  Mr.  Pen  ceased  to  compete."  (3) 


(1)  x-endennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  217-18 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  223. 

(3)  ioid,  p.  228. 
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Plainly,  Mr.  Pendennis  was  not  distinguishing  himself  as  a  scholar, 
however,  he  did  avoid  embroiling  himself  with  the  authorities  and  incurring 
the  risk  of  the  expulsion  which  was  the  fate  of  his  friend  and  early  mentor, 
Mr.  Poker.  This  young  man 

"would  persist  in  attending  races  on  the  neighbouring  Hunger- 
ford  Heath,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  his  academic  supe^R- 
fiors.  He  never  could  be  got  to  frequent  the  chapel  of  the 
college  with  that  regularity  which  Alma  Mater  demands  from  her 
children;  tandems,  which:  are  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heads  and  tutors,  were  Poker’s  greatest  delight,  and  so  reck¬ 
less  was  his  driving  and  frequent  the  accidents  and  upsets  out 
of  his  drag,  that  ien  called  taking  a  drive  with  him  taking 
the  ’Diversions  of  Purley’ ;  finally,  having  a  dinner-party  at 
his  rooms  to  entertain  some  friends  from  London,  nothing  would 
satisfy  Mr.  Poker  but  painting  Mr.  Buck’s  door  vermilion,  in 
which  freak  he  was  caught  by  the  proctor;  and  although  young 
Black  Strap,  the  celebrated  negro-fighter,  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Poker's  distinguished  guests,  and  was  holding  the  can  of 
paint  while  the  young  artist  operated  on  the  door,  knocked 
down  two  of  the  proctor’s  attendants  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  yet  these  feats  rather  injured  than  served  Poker, 
whom  the  proctor  knew  Yevy  well  and  who  was  taken  with  the 
brush  in  his  hand,  summarily  convened,  and  sent  down  from 
the  university."'  ((1) 

But  if  Pendennis  suayed  on,  he  was  not  making  good  use  of  ^his 
time.  Eventually  his  associations  brought  him  into  the  clutch  of  profession¬ 
al  gamblers.  One  night  at  a  gay  party  he  saw  dice  rolled  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  Ke  tried  his  hand,  and  he  was  lucky. 

"From  that  night  Pen  plunged  into  the  delights  of  the  game 
of  hazard  as  eagerly  as  it  was  his  custom  to  pursue  any  new 
pleasure.  Dice  can  be  played  of  mornings  as  well  as  after 
dinner  or  supper.  Bloundell  would  come  into  Pen’s  rooms 
after  breakfast,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  quick  the  time 
passed  as  the  bones  were  rattling.  They  had  little  quiet 
parties  with  closed  doors,  and  Bloundell  devised  a  box  lined 
with  felt,  so  that  the  dice  should  make  no  noise,  and  their 
tell-tale  rattle  not  bring  the  sharp-eared  tutors  up  to  the 
rooms."  (2) 

Prom  this  point  the  descent  was  rapid— negotiations  with  money¬ 
lenders,  mounting  debts,  flocks  of  duns  at  his  door,  anQ  the  tinal  c  alia  strops.© 


(1)  Pendennis,  Pol.  1,  pp.  230-31. 
(3)  Ibid,  p.  236. 
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at  the  end  of  his  course: 

"The  lists  came  out;  and  a  dreadful  rumour  rushed  through 
the  university,  that  rendennis  of  Boniface  was  plucked." 

(1) 

So  much  for  one  student’s  career  at  college.  Thackeray  does  not 

present  it  as  typical;  rather,  by  implication  he  indicates  that  there  were 

many  good  students— of  the  kind  who  were  not  ’plucked*.  The  story  just 

shows  how  far  wrong  a  young  man  could  go,  even  a  young  man  who  was  kind, 

(2) 

generous  and  honourable. 

The  snobbishness  which  Thackeray  castigates  so  vigorously  in  other 

phases  of  life  was  present  also  to  a  considerable  degree  in  education. 

In  The  Book  of  Snobs  we  see  how  when  young  Lord  Buckram  arrived  at  Richmond 

Lodge,  the  Principal,  Rev.  Otto  Rose,  D.D. ,  "took  this  little  lord  in  hand 

and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him."  However,  the  scion  of  nobility  fared 

somewhat  better  in  Eton.  Here  "a  great  deal  of  snobbishness  was  thrashed 

out  of  Lord  Buckram,  and  he  was  birched  with  perfect  impunity.  Even  there, 

however,  a  select  band  of  sucking  tuft-hunters  followed  him. .. .But  when  he 

went  to  the  University,  crowds  of  toadies  sprawled  over  him.  The  tutors 

toadied  him.  The  fellows  in  hall  paid  him  great  clumsy  compliments.  The 

Dean  never  remarked  his  absence  from  Chapel,  or  heard  any  noise  issuing 

( g) 

from  his  rooms."  ' 

We  have  some  further  indication  of  Thackeray’ s  personal  views  on 
education  expressed  in  passages  of  his  letters.  Writing  to  his  mother  in 
1842  from  Dublin,  he  says: 

’’I  have  become  oitten  with  a  mania  for  education,  and  will 
certainly  try  and  agitate  a  plan  of  cheap  education  for  the 
middle  classes.  I  saw  at  Tempi emgyle  near  Derry  70  boys. 


(1)  Rendennis,  Yol.  1,  p.  242. 

(2)  See  also  a  Shabby  G-enteel  Story,  p.  23. 

(3)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  pp.  25-27. 
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paying  10£  a  year  fop  board,  as  happy  healthy  and  comfortable 
as  any  lads  ever  seen.  They  are  at  an  Agricultural  School 
and  pass  ijr  the  day  in  the  fields  learning  Harming  and  g  in 
the  study,  at  Grammar,  geography,  mathematics,  surveying  and 
so  on — a  noble  plan."  (1) 

Five  years  later,  commenting  on  an  article  in  Fraser* s  Magazine 
which  linked  himself  and  John  .iesley  as  graduates  of  Charterhouse,  Thacker¬ 
ay  wrote: 

"I  think  the  chief  good  I  got  out  of  Charterhouse  was  to 
learn  uo  hate  bullying  and  tyranny  and  to  love  kind  hearted 
simple  children.  And  I  hope  my  own  get  the  benefit  of  that 
sad  experience  I  had  there,  and  so  escape  rough  words  and 
b  rut  a  1  t  re  a  trae  nt .  ’*  ( 2 ) 

Evidently  Thackeray,  like  many,  others,  was  aware  there  was  much 
that  was  defective  in  the  education  of  his  time.  As  a  result  of  public  de¬ 
mand,  the  British  government  made -its  first  grants  in  aid  of  schools  in  1833. 
progress  was  slow,  and'  it  took  until  near  the  end  of  the  century  to  extend 
education  to  all.  I  think  we  may  sum  up  education  \as  presented  in  Thacker¬ 
ay’s  works  by  saying  that  private  schools  ivere  weak  in  the  psychology  of 
children  and  in  thoroughness  of  teaching.  Teachers  like  Miss  Pinkerton 
and  Mr.  Jeal  seem  to  have  had  little  knowledge  of  how  children’s  minds  worked’ 
or  what  they  needed  to  fit  them  for  living  in  society.  The  public  schools 
and  the  universities  appear  in  a  better  light,  but  evidently  Thackeray  saw 
the  need  of  the  broader  curriculum  which  they  were  later  to  introduce. 


(1)  Hay:  Letters,  Vol.  11,  p.  89. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  284. 
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Chapter  6 


Meal s . 


During  his  college  days  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  resembled 
other  students  by  the  interest  he  took  in  things  to  eat.  His  daily  let¬ 
ters  to  his  mother  give  details  which  help  us  to  reconstruct  the  past.  He 
was  the  typical  ooarding-school  boy  in  the  possession  of  a  hearty  appetite 
and  in  his  forthright  appraisal  of  the  college  fare.  He  wrote  in  1829: 

’’The  ale  here  is  a  most  fascinating  beverageiJ  &  the  plum 
pudding  on  Sundays  most  amiable.  The  meat  is  bad— the 
beef  particularly  so —  I  am  told  pork  is  good  it  has  never 
fallen  in  my  way— The  worst  port  however  of  our  meat  is  that 
it  is  cold.  Men  eat  enormously,  &  I  am  not  much  behind 
handi”  (1) 

Some  evidence  of  how  he  could  ’eat  enormously’  is  contained  in 

another  letter  from  Cambridge,  dated  March  22,  1829: 

”1  breakfasted  with  Badger  this  morning — -I  eat  (fancy) 

1  pigeon  pie — 2  Ditto:  3  Muffins:  4  Eggs:  5  Fowl: 

6  Muffins:  7th  Roll:  8th  Radishes;  9th  Sausages:  10th 
radishes  which  being  involveelin  my  stomach  ought  to 
occasion  an  evolution.”  (2) 

About  a  month  later  some  details  on  a  dinner  party  indicate  fur¬ 
ther  the  emphasis  on  meat  dishes: 

"I  resume  my  journal  with  an  account  of  a  dinner-party  of 
ten  given  in  these  rooms  though  not  by  me.  I  had  six  one 
day  but  that  was  quite  a  minor  affair— Soup,  Smelts,  Sole, 
Boiled  Turkey,  Saddle-Mutton,  Wild  Ducks,  Cream  Jellies 
etc.  composed  the  feast.”  (3) 

Thackeray  puts  a  comment  on  college  fare  among  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Foker,  who  had  been  ’sent  down’  for  neglecting  his  studies  and  attend¬ 
ing  horse-races.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  not  very  flattering: 

’’When  I  think  of  the  diet  there,  by  gad,  sir,  I  wonder  how 
I  stood  in.  mangy  mutton,  brutal  beef,  pudding  on  Thurs- 
ddys  and  Sundays,  and  that  fit  no  poison  you.”  (4) 


(1)  Ray:  Letters,  Vol.  1,  p.  41. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  50. 

(3)  ibid,  p.  56. 

(4)  Rendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  39. 
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The  description  of  the  enormous  breakfast  in  one  of  Thackeray's 

letters  evidently  applied  to  a  meal  which  the  boys  sometimes  had  in  their 

own  rooms  and  at  their  owh  expense.  The  breakfast  served  at  the  institution 

where  Clive  Newcome  boarded  was  much  more  like  the  'continental'  breakfast: 

"The  letter  was  served  to  the  boy  along  with  one  bowl  of  tea 
and  one  buttered  roll,  of  eighty  such  which  were  distributed 
to  fourscore  other  boys,  ooarders  of  the  same  house  with  our 
young  friend."  (1) 

That  people  of  the  middle  class  in  general  took  a  rather  light 

meal  at  breakfast  is  indicated  by  this  passage: 

"Some  dozen  years  ago,  my  family  being  absent  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  my  business  detaining  me  in  London, 

I  remained  in  my  own  house,  with  three  servants  on  board 
wages.  I  used  only  to  breakfast  au  home;  and  future  ages 
will  be  interested  .to  know  that  this  meal  used  to  consist, 
at  that  time,  of  tea,  a  penny  roll,  a  pat  of  butter,  and, 
perhaps,  an  egg."  (2) 

The  hour  of  breakfast  was  sometimes  very  much  retarded.  There  is 

(3) 

an  instance  of  it  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ,  and  even  as  late  as 
(4) 

three  .  However,  these  seem  to  be  exceptional.  In  Sir  Brian  Newcome ' s 

( 5) 

household  breakfast  was  eaten  "au  the  early  hour  of  eight"'  . 

Perhaps  a  word  should  oe  said  here  about  the  'society'  breakfast 
such  as  Mr.  fendennis  would  sometimes  enjoy  after  he  had  reached  journalistic 

eminence: 

"Pull  of  high  spirits  and  curiosity,  easily  adapting  himself 
to  all  whom  he  met,  the  young  fellow  pleased  himself  in  this 
strange  variety  and  jumble  of  men,  and  made  himself  welcome, 
or  at  least  at  ease,  wherever  he  went.  He  would  breakfast, 
for  instance,  at  Mr.  Plover's  of  a  morning,  in  company  with  a 
Peer,  a  Bishop,  a  parliamentary  orator,  two  olue  ladies  of 
fashion,  a  popular  preacher,  the  author  of  the  last  new  novel, 
and  the  very  latest  lion  imported  from  Lgypt  or  from  America; 
and  would  quit  this  distinguished  society  for  the  back  room  at 


(1)  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  1,  p.  75. 

(2)  Houndabout  rapers,  p.  Ill;  see  also  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  1,  p.  190. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  150. 

(4)  Men's  hives,  p.  287. 

(5)  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  1,  p.  188 
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the  newspaper  office,  where  pens  and  ink  and  wet  proof-sheets 
were  awaiting  him. "  (1) 

There  is  another  reference  to  this  kind  of  social  gathering  in 
the  story  of  Ethel  New come : 

"Ethel  had  been  crying  when  I  went  into  the  room",  Laura 
afterwards  told  me.  "I  knew  she  had;  but  she  looked  up 
from  some  flowers  over  which  she  was  bending,  began  to 
laugh  and  rattle,  would  talk  about  nothing  but  Lady  Haut- 
bois'  great  breakfast  the  day  before,  and  the  most  insuf¬ 
ferable  May  Fair  jargon;  and  then  declared  it  was  time  to 
go  home  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Booth’s  dejeuner,  which  was  to 
take  place  that  afternoon."  (3) 

Concerning  the  general  pattern  of  meal- times  in  a  middle -class 

family  living  in  the  country  we  may  take  the  following  as  an  example: 

"As  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a  profuse  luncheon  at 
Shrublands,  of  course  we  could  not  support  nature  till 
dinner-time  without  a  five  o’clock  tea;  and  this  was  the 
meal  for  which  I  pretended  to  ask.  Bedford,  with  his  sil¬ 
ver  kettle  and  his  buttony  satellite  presently  brought  in 
this  refection."  (3) 


A  previous  reference  to  luncheon  fixed  the  time  of  that  meal  as 

two  o’clock.  (4) 

The  mid-day  meal  seems  to  have  been  generally  taken  at  two  o'clock. (5) 

(  6 ) 

There  is  one  instance  at  least  of  having  it  as  early  as  one.  The  popular 

i  wa 

(8) 


( 7) 

hour  for  tea  was  five  .,  although  there  is  a  case  of  having  it  as  late  as 


six  o'  clock. 

It  was  the  evening  meal,  or  dinner,  which  showed  the  greatest 
range  of  times.  As  a  rule  the  meal  was  taken  at  from  six  to  seven- thirty, ( 9) 
although  in  some  cases  it  would  be  as  late  as  nine: 


"As  the  dinner  at  which  ren  and  his  uncle  took  their  places 
was  not  one  of  our  grand  parties,  it  had  oeen  served  at  a  con 


siderably  earlier  hour 


(li 

r'endennis,  Vol.  1, 

pp.  462-3. 

(2) 

The  Newcomes,  Vol. 

11,  p.  166. 

(3) 

novel  the  widower. 

p.  81. 

(4) 

Ibidfp.  70. 

l  o) 

Lendennis,  Vol.  11, 

p.  122. 

than  those  ceremonial  banquets  of  the 


(6) 

The  Newcomes, 

Vol. 

1, 

p.  133 

(7) 

Ibid, Vol.  1, 

p.  427 

• 

(8) 

Pendennis,  Vol.  1, 

P. 

319. 

(9) 

The  Newcomes, 

Vol. 

1, 

p.  144 
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London  season,  which  custom  has  ordained  shall  scarcely  take 
place  before  nine  o'clock;  and  the  company  being  small,  and 
Miss  Blanche  anxious  to  betake  herself  to  her  piano  in  the 
drawing-room,  giving  constant  hints  to  her  mother  to  retreat- 
Lady  Clavering  made  that  signal  very  speedily,  so  that  it  was 
quite  daylight  yet  when  the  ladies  reached  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments,  from  the  flower-embroidered  balconies  of  which  they 
could  command  a  view  of  the  two  Parks".  (1) 


at  the 
c|uently 
of  the 


Incidentally,  the  custom  in  virtue  of  which  the  ladies  withdrew 
end  of  the  meal  to  let  the  men  drink  wine  alone  is  mentioned  fre^- 
by  Thackeray.^  In  his  day  there  seemed  to  be  a  frank  acceptance 
differences  in  drinking  capacities  between  men  and  women. 

The  hearty  type  of  dinner  served  to  its  students  was  one  of  the 


attractive  features  of  the  Temple: 


"The  ancient  and  liberal  inn  of  the  Upper  Temple  provides 
in  its  Hall,  and  for  a  most  moderate  pricey  an  excellent 
wholesome  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  tarts,  and  port  wine  or 
sherry,  for  the  barristers  and  students  who  attend  that 
place  of  refection.  The  parties  are  arranged  in  messes  of 
four,  each  of  which  quartets  has  its  piece  of  beef  or  leg 
of  mutnon,  its  sufficient  apple-pie,  and  its  bottle  of 
wine."  (3) 

Formal  dinners  in  Thackeray’ s  day  seem  to  have  been  rather  heavy 
affairs.  That  of  Colonel  Newcome  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  guests 


included  some  unusual  characters,  several  of  them  from  the  Indian  service: 


"Here  a  waiter  announces,  in  a  loud  voice,  'Sir  Thomas  de 
Boots’,  and  the  General  enters,  scowling  round  the  room 
according  to  his  fashion,  very  red  in  the  face,  very  tight 
in  the  girth,  splendidly  antired  with  a  choking  white  neck¬ 
cloth,  a  voluminous  waistcoat,  and  his  orders  on........... 

Colonel  Newcome  introduced  Sir  Thomas  to  every  one  in  the 
room,  as  he  had  introduced  us  all  to  each  other  previously; 
and  as  Sir  Thomas  looked  at  one  after  another,  his  face  was 
kind  enough  to  assume  an  expression  which  seemed  to  ask,  ’ 
'And  who  the  devil  are  you,  sir?'  as  clearly  as  though  the 
General  himself  had  given  utterance  to  the  words."  (4) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Pendennis,  Vol.  1, 
The  Newcome s,  Vol. 
rendennis,  V ol ,  1 , 
The  Newcome s,  Vol. 


p.  492;  see  also  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  1,  p. 
1,  p.  315;  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  p.  143. 
p.  378. 

1,  p.  175. 
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lifter  some  time  spent  in  talking  it  was  decided  to  order  dinner. 

"The  dinner  appears  steaming,  borne  by  steaming  waiters. 

The  grandees  tame  their  places,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Colonel.  He  begs  Mr.  Honeyman  to  say  grace,  and  stands 
reverentially  during  that  brief  ceremony,  while  De  Boots 
looks  queerly  at  him  over  his  napkin.  All  the  young  men 
take  their  places  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  round 
about  Mr.  Binnie;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  course 
Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  makes  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Newcome  does  not  show  the  slightest  degree  of 
disturbance  although  he  disturbs  all  the  company.  Soup 
and  fish  are  brought  for  him,  and  meat,  which  he  leisurely 
eats,  while  twelve  other  gentlemen  are  kept  waiting."  (1) 

Of  course  there  was  plenty  of  wine  at  the  meal,  and  it  was  not 

long  before  some  of  the  guests  were  showing  its  effects: 

"The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Norris  lias  had  enough.  He  has  drunk 
bumpers  to  the  healuh  of  every  member  of  the  company;  his 
glass- has  been  filled  scores  of  times  by  watchful  waiters. 

So  has  Mr.  Bayham  absorbed  great  quantities  of  drink;  but 
without  an:/  visible  effect  on  that  veteran  toper.  So  has 
young  Clive  taken  more  than  is  good  for  him."  (2) 

With  the  diners  at  such  a  stage  of  conviviality,  the  speeches 

which  were  called  for  were  of  a  rather  poor  quality.  So  were  the  songs 

which  followed,  in  fact,  the  reader  is  rather  relieved  when  the  function 

has  reached  its  end. 

The  kind  of  fare  served  at  a  good  boarding-house  would  probably 

be  like  that  furnished  at  Miss  Honeyman’ s  place  in  Brighton: 

"The  best  mutton-broth,  the  best  veal-cutlets,  the  best 
necks  of  mutton  and  Trench  beans,  the  best  fried  fish  and 
plumpest  partridges,  in  all  Brighton,  were  to  be  had  at 
Miss  Honeyman’s;  and  for!  her  favourites  the  best  India  curry 
and  rice,  coming  from  a  distinguished  relative,  at  present 
an  officer  in  Bengal."  (3) 

Thackeray  remarks  more  than  once  that  the  custom  of  dining  in 

( 4 ) 

taverns  was  passing  away  in  his  time  .  Sometimes,  however,  a  few  friends 
would  gather  at  such  a  place  to  celebrate  a  special  event: 


(1) 

The  Newcome s, 

Vol.  1, 

p.  177. 

(2) 

Ibid,  p.  178. 

(3) 

The  Newcome  s, 

Vol.  1, 

p.  122. 

(4) 

Ibid,  p.  322. 
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"Clive  invited  many  of  his  artist  friends  to  a  grand  feast 
in  honour  of  the  thirty  shillings.  The  ’King’s  Arms', 
Kensington,  was  the  hotel  selected  (tavern  beloved  of 
artists  for  many  score  years!).  Gandish  was  there,  and  the 
Gandi shite s  and  some  chosen  spirits  from  the  Life  Academy, 
Clipstone  street,  and  J.J.  was  vice-president,  with  Fred 
Bayham  by  his  side,  to  make  the  speeches  and  carve  the  mut¬ 
ton;  and  I  promise  you  many  a  merry  song  was  sung,  and  many 
a  health  drunk  in  flowing  bumpers;  and  as  jolly  a  party  was 
assembled  as  any  London  contained  that  day.... Vie  sang  all  the 
wa y  home  through  Knight sbridge  and  by  the  Park  railings,  and 
the  Convent  Garden  carters  halting  at  the  ’Half-way  House’ 
were  astonished  at  our  choruses.  There  is  no  half-way  house 
now;  no  merry  chorus  at  mid-night,"  (1) 

Like  many  of  his  countrymeh,  Thackeray  made  periodic  visits  to 

France.  He  seemed  to  find  French  cookery  better  than  that  of  .England.  In 

a  letter  written  in  1832  he  says: 

"I  have  had  ray  breakfast  at  the  Cafe  Colbert  — -  biftek  aux 
pomrnes  be  terre  —  poulet  froid  —  dessert  —  et  une  demi- 
bou-teille  du  Yin  *i>lanc  —  there's  a  oreakfast  for  you! 
better  than  the  washy  tea  and  the  greasy  muffins  — -  and  all 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  pence."  (3) 

The  most  noteworthy  cook  in  Thackeray's  gallery  of  portraits  is  the 
somewhat  fantastic  Monsieur  Mirabolant.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
Madame  Frisby,  the  milliner,  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  meal  he  prepared 
for  Miss  Amory,  his  employer's  step-daughter,  who  was  entertaining  some 
girl  friends: 


"At  her  accustomed  hour,  and  instead  of  the  rude  gigot  a  l'eau 
which  was  ordinarily  served  at  her  too  simple  table,  I  sent 
her  up  a  little  portage  a  la  Heine  —  a  la  Heine  Blanche  I 
called  it,  — •  as  white  as  her  own  tint  —  and  confectioned  with 
the  most  fragrant  cream  and  almonds.  I  then  offered  up  at 
her  shrine  a  filet  de  merlan  a  lHagnes,  and  a  delicate  plat, 
which  I  have  designated  as  E per lan  a  la  Sainte  Therese,  and 
of  which  my  charming  Miss  partook  with  pleasure."  (3) 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  chef's  flowery  description  of 
his  gastronomic  masterpiece,  inspired  not  only  by  his  pride  in  his  metier 
but  also  by  the  delusion  that  Miss  Blanche  was  in  love  with  him. 


(1)  The  Newcome s ,  Vol.  1,  p.  347. 

(2)  Hay:  Letters,  Vol.  1,  p.  251. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  295. 
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Perhaps  Thackeray’s  admiration  for  Trench  cookery  led  him  to  hold 
a  rather  low  opinion  of  the  way  dinners  were  given  in  his  own  country.  In 
any  case,  he  professed  to  believe  that  there  was  call  for  a  new  kind  of 
artificer  in  the  land: 

"But  what  is  not  known,  what  is  wanted,  what  is  languished 
for  in  England  is  a  dinner-master,  —  a  gentleman  who  is  not 
a  provider  of  meat  or  wine,  like  the  parties  before  named,  — 
who  can  have  no  earthly  interest  in  the  price  of  troufled 
turkeys  or  dry  champagne  beyond  that  legitimate  interest  which 
he  may  feel  for  his  client,  and  which  leads  him  to  see  that 
the  latter  is  not  cheated  by  his  tradesman.  How  in  mercy’s 
name  can  Mr.  Sergeant  Snorter,  who  is  all  day  in  Westminster, 
or  in  chambers,  know  possibly  the  mysteries,  the  delicacy, 
of  dinner-giving?  How  can  Alderman  Pogson  know  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  venison  is  good  with  currant- jelly,  and 
that  he  likes  lots  of  green  fat  with  his  turtle?  Snorter 
knows  law,  Pogson  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  talloxv- 
market;  but  what  should  he  know  or  eating,  like  you  or  me, 
who  have  given  up  our  time  to  it?”  (1) 

Thackeray  was  a  hearty  man  by  nature  and  his  interest  in  eating 
and  drinking  is  shown  oy  his  frequent  references  to  the  matter.  The  details 
he  presents  indicate  that  middle  class'tastes  have  not  changed  much  since 
his  time.  More  widespread  knowledge  of  dietetics  has  reduced  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  and  increased  that  of  vegetables.  Formal  dinners  are  noiv  less 
tolerant  of  long  speeches,  and  the  songs,  if  any,  are  usually  by  profession¬ 
al  singers.  The  French  chefs  of  our  day  seem  to  be  maintaining  their  old- 
time  supremacy  in  matters  gastronomic. 


(l)  The  Fitzooodle  Papers, p.  297 
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Chapter  7 
Political  Life 


The  nineteenth  century  was  characterized  by  a  great  upsurge  in 

national  feeling  in  Europe.  Following  the  defeat  of  Napolean  in  1815  there 

was  a  period  of  reaction.  But  the  seed  sown  by  Revolutionary  French  armies 

produced  a  crop  of  uprisings  which  drove  out  despots  in  one  country  after 

another.  Meantime,  England  was  going  through  changes  of  a  different  and  less 

violent  character.  This  country  was  the  first  to  show  the  effects  of  the 

Industrial  Revolution  -  the  building^of  great  factories,  the  shift  of  popu$t- 

iation  from  country  to  towns  and  cities,  the  rise  of  a  new  middle  class  based 

on  industrial  activity  and  trade  rather  than  on  land.  These  people  were  not 

content  to  be  without  political  power. 

MMen  who  by  their  energy  and  determination  had  forded  them¬ 
selves  ahead  in  the  world  of  business  were  not  lively  to  rest 
until  they  had  won  a  place  for  themselves  in  politics. ”(1) 

This  middle  class  obtained  the  vote  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

And  as  further  demands  were  made,  the  franchise  was  gradually  extended  until 

it  included  all  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  crying  political  evils  in  early  nineteenth  century 
England  was  the  "rotten  boroughs”.  This  term  was  applied  to  localities 
whose  population  had  declined  but  which  were  still  represented  by  members  in 
parliament,  selected  by  a  small  number  of  voters.  Such  was  the  case  for 
Queen’ s  Crawley: 

"She  (Miss  Horrocks)  and  her  father  left  the  Hall,  when  the 
latter  took  possession  of  the  Crawley  Arms  in  the  village, 
of  which  he  had  got  a  lease  from  Sir  Pitt.  The  ex-butler 
had  obtained  a  small  freehold  there  likewise,  which  gave 
him  a  vote  for  the  borough.  The  Rector  had  another  of  these 
votes,  and  these  and  four  others  formed  the  representative 
body  which  returned  the  two  members  of  Queen’s  Crawley.” 
_  (2) 

(1)  Hayes,  Carlton  J.H. :  A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  2  Vols. 

Vol.  11,  p.  89.  MacMillan,  N.Y.,  1926. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  pp.  58-59. 
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There  was  much  agitation  in  the  country  for  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  This  was  soon  brought  to  Colonel  Newcome's  attention  when  he  proposed 
to  run  for  a  seat  in  parliament: 

'•You  are  for  upholding  the  House  of  Common?*  inquired  the 
lawyer. 

*  *0f  course,  Sir,  of  course.* 

'And  for  increasing  the  franchise,  Colonel  Newcome  I 
should  hope?'  continues  Mr.  Tucker. 

'Every  man  who  can  read  and  write  ought  to  have  a  vote, 
sir:  that  is  my  opinion!*  cries  the  Colonel. 

*He's  a  liberal  to  the  backbone',  says  Potts  to  Tucker."* 

(1) 

Sometimes  the  bitterness  over  the  narrowness  of  the  franchise  was 

reinforced  by  class  divisions: 

**Now,  hear  what  the  Independent  says,  and  see  if  you  like 
that,  sir!*,  cries  Barnes,  grinning  fiercely;  and  he  began 
to  read  as  follows: - 

'Mr.  Independent  —  I  was  born  and  bred  a  Screiwomite, 
and  am  naturally  proud  of  everybody  and  everything  which 
bears  the  revered  name  of  Screwcome.  I  am  a  Briton  and  a 
man,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  a  vote  for  my  native 
borough;  if  I  had,  you  may  be  sure  I  would  give  it  to  our 
admired  and  talented  representative,  Don  Pomposo  Lickspittle 
Grindpauper  Poor  House  Agincourt  Screwcome,  whose  ancestors 
fought  with  Julias  Caesar  against  William  the  Conqueror.... 

’Don  Pomposo,  as  you  know,  seldom  favours  the  town  of 
Screwcome  with  a  visit.  Our  gentry  are  not  of  ancient  birth 
enough  to  be  welcome  to  a  Lady  Screwcome.  Our  manufacturers 
make  their  money  by  trade.”  (2) 

In  a  general  way  political  reforms  were  supported  by  the  Whigs, 

the  more  liberal  of  the  two  main  divisions  in  parliament.  The  Tories  had 

many  loyal  supporters  even  among  the  younger  element,  and  sometimes  the 

state  religion  came  into  the  political  picture: 

”He  was  a  staunch,  unflinching  Church  -  and  -  King  man  in 
those  days;  and  at  the  election,  when  Sir  Giles  Beanfield 
stood  on  the  Blue  interest,  against  Lord  Trehawk,  Lord 
Eyrie's  son,  a  Whig  and  a  friend  of  Popery,  Arthur  Pendennis, 
with  an  immense  bow  for  himself,  which  his  mother  made,  and 
with  a  blue  ribbon  for  Rebecca,  rode  alongside  of  the  Rever- 


(1)  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  11,  p.  373. 

(2)  The  mewcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  193. 
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end  Doctor  Portman,  on  his  grey  mare  Dowdy,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Clavering  voters,  whom  the  Doctor  brought  up  to  plump 
for  the  Protestant  Champion.”  (l) 

In  those  days  sides  were  taken  in  politics  not  only  by  religious 

leaders  but  also  by  landlords: 

”So  Mr.  Taplow  knew  in  five  minutes  that  his  guest  was  a 

brother  of  Sir  Brian,  their  member . Mr.  Taplow  did 

not  think  fit  to  tell  his  guest  that  the  house  Sir  Brian 
used  — »-  the  ’Blue’  house  was  the  ’Roebuck’,  not  the 
’King’s  Arms’.  Might  not  the  gentleman  be  of  different 
politics?  Mr.  Taplow’ s  wine  knew  none.”  (2) 

For  many  years  in  England  some  of  the  seats  in  parliament  had  been 
filled  at  the  behest  of  a  powerful  local  nobleman.  It  took  time  to  establish 
the  principle  that  a  member  of  parliament  should  take  his  seat  because  he  was 
really  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  voters.  Thus,  we  see  Major  Pendennis  try¬ 
ing  to  unseat  a  member  in  favour  of  his  own  nephew: 

"As  for  your  seat  in  parliament’,  the  Major  said,  with  some¬ 
thing  cf  a  blush  on  his  cheek,  and  a  certain  tremor,  which  the 
other  did  not  see,  ’you  must  part  with  that,  Sir  Francis 
Clavering,  to  —  to  me.* 

•What!  are  you  going  into  the  House,  Major  Pendennis?* 

’Ho  —  not  I!  but  my  nephew,  Arthur,  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  and  would  make  a  figure  there:  ...... 

’And  I  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  go  down  in 
September  to  Clavering  to  shoot,  and  take  my  nephew  with  you, 
and  introduce  him  ......You  have  a  mind  to  retire:  He  is  a 

Clavering  man  and  a  good  representative  for  the  borough;  you 
introduce  him  and  your  people  vote  for  him  —  you  see. "(3) 

Thackeray  himself  took  some  active  part  in  political  life.  In  1832 
he  was  glad  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  drudgery  of  few  studies  by  campaign¬ 
ing  for  Charles  Buller,  who  was  elected.  (4) 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  33. 

(2)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  198. 

(3)  Pendennis.  Vol.  11,  pp.  334-5. 

(4)  Melville:  Biography,  p.  87-88. 
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A  letter  Thackeray  wrote  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  at  the  time 

gives  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  appeal  made  to  some  of  the  voters: 

"We  had  grand  fun  at  Liskeard  they  twice-took  the  horses 
from  C  Sullers  carriage  &  dragged  him  in.  There  was  a  grand 
reform  festival,  first  we  were  met  by  a  dozen  banners  and 
two  dozen  young  men  in  white  trousers  who  dragged  in  the 
popular  Candidate  —  next  came  a  wqgon  load  of  young  ladies 
of  all  denominations  of  Xtians  who  from  their  seat  which  was 
all  covered  with  laurels  chanted’ the  heavens  declare  the 
Glory  of  God',  ’sound  the  loud  timbrel*&  other  godly  and 
appropriate  airs  —  Then  the  assembled  multitude  was  addressed 
ed  by  a  Presbyteriah  Parson  who  vouched  for  Charles  Pullers 
sentiments  moral  and  religious.  Puller  made  a  very  pretty 
impromptu  speech  himself  addressed  chiefly  to  six  hundred 
school-boys  and  girls  who  had  come  out  to  meet  him  —  after 
all  this  was  over  800  independent  men  sate  down  to  dinner  in 
the  rain  it  is  true*  but  the  water  which  dribbled  down  their 
necks  could  not  cool  the  warmth  of  their  hearts  or  desti’oy 
the  honest  voracity  of  their  appetites."  (1) 

Sometimes  election  campaigns  aroused  feelings  to  a  pitch  which 
produced  clashes: 

"The  ’Koebuck  inn’  at  Newcome,  stands  in  the  market-place, 
directly  facing  the  ’King’s  Arms’,  where,  as  we  knoiv.  Colonel 
Newcome  and  uhcompromising  toleration  held  their  head-quarters. 
Immense  banners  of  blue  and  yellow  floated  from  every  window 
of  the  'King’s  Arms’,  and  decorated  the  balcony  from  which  the 
Colonel  and  his  assistants  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
multitude.  Fiddlers  and  trumpeters,  arrayed  in  his  colours, 
paraded  the  town  and  enlivened  it  with  their  melodious  strains. 
Other  trumpeters  and  fiddlers,  bearing  the  true  blue  cockades 
and  colours  of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Bart.,  would  encounter  the 
Colonel’s  musicians,  on  whieh  occasions  of  meeting,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  small  harmony  was  produced.  They  banged  each  other 
with  their  brazen  instruments.  The  warlike  drummers  thumped 
each  others  heads  in  lieu  of  the  professional  sheepskin.  The 
town-boys  and  street  blackguards  rejoiced  in  these  combats, 
and  exhibited  their  valour  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Col¬ 
onel  had  to  pay  a  long  bill  for  broken  brass,  when  he  settled 
the  little  accounts  of  the  election."  (2) 

In  the  matter  of  winning  the  good  will  of  the  electors,  candidates 
in  Victorian  England  found  that  much  exertion  and  much  expenditure  of  money 
were  sometimes  required.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  first  proclaimed  his  election 
platform: 


(1)  Ray:  betters.  Vol.  1,  p.  248. 

(2)  The  Newcome s.  Vol.  11,  p.  395. 
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"The  day  after  Sir  Brian  was  laid  in  his  vault  at  Newcome,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  local  papers  addressed  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Electors  of  that  Borough,  in  which  his  orphaned  son,  feel¬ 
ingly  alluding  to  the  virtue,  the  services  and  the  political 
principles  of  the  deceased,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  seat  in  Parliament  now  vacant.  Sir  Barnes  announced 
that  he  should  speedily  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  his  lamented  father.  That  he  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  our  admirable  constitution  need  not  be  said. 
That  he  was  a  firm.,  but  conscientious  upholder  of  our  Protest- 
fant  religion,  all  who  knew  Barnes  Newcome  must  be  aware.  That 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  great 
agricultural,  this  great  manufacturing  county  and  borough,  we 
may  be  sure  he  avowed;  as  that  he  would  be  (if  returned  to 
represent  Newcome  in  Parliament)  the  advocate<of  rational  re¬ 
form,  the  unhesitating  opponent  of  every  reckless  innovation." 

(1) 

Following  this  the  candidate  set  about  making  himself  agreeable 
to  all  parties: 


"He  endeavoured  to  be  civil  to  the  Newcome  Independent,  the 
opposition  paper,  as  well  as  the  Newcome  Sent inel .  that  true 
old  Uncompromising  Blue.  He  asked  dissenting  clergymen  to 
dinner,  and  the  Low  Church  clergymen,  as  well  as  the  orthodox 
Doctor  Bulders  and  his  curates.  He  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
•Newcome  Athenaeum;  which  everybody  said  was  very  amusing,  and 
which  Sentinel  and  Independent  both  agreed  in  praising.  Of 
course  he  subscribed  to  that  statue  which  the  Newcomites  were 
raising;  to  the  philanthropic  missions  which  the  Reverend  Low 
Church  gentlemen  were  engaged  in;  to  the  races  (for  the  young 
Newcomite  manufacturers  are  as  sporting  gents  as  any  in  the 
North),  to  the  hospital,  the'people’s  Library’,  the  restoration 
of  the  rood-screen,  and  the  great  painted  window  in  Newcome 
Old  Church  (Rev.  J.  Bulders),  and  he  had  to  pay  in  fine  a  most 

awful  price  for  his  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  native  place  -  as  he  called  it  in  his 

speeches,  ’the  cradle  of  his  forefathers,  the  home  of  his  race’, 
etc.,  though  Barnes  was  in  fact  born  in  Clapham."  (2) 

Despite  all  these  exertions  Sir  Barnes  was  not  elected.  Perhaps 
the  people  suspected  his  motives.  In  any  case,  we  find  that  in  the  technique 

of  currying  popular  favour  our  own  candidates  have  not  learned  much  that  is 

new. 


The  power  of  the  press  in  polities  was  steadily  growing  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  With  the  expansion  of  popular  education  literacy  was  increas- 

(1)  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  11,  p.  136. 

(2)  ibid,  p.  231;  sas  also  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  pp.  360-61. 
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ing  and  papers  were  being  more  widely  read.  Some  reference  has  already 

been  made  to  the  role  of  the  press  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  The  papers 

backed  the  rival  interests  of  the  parties: 

"and  last  year  when  Kettenheimer  came  to  shoot  at  iMewcome,  I 
showed  him  that  old  thief,  old  batters,  the  proprietor  of  tne 
Independent,  and  Potts,  his  infernal  ally,  driving  in  a  dog¬ 
cart;  and  I  said  to  him,  ’Kettenheimer,  I  wish  we  had  a  place 
where  we  could  lock  up  some  of  our  infernal  radicals  of  the 
press,  or  that  you  take  off  those  two  villains  to  Spielberg; ' 
and  as  we  were  passin’,  that  infernal  Potts  burst  out  laughin’ 
in  my  face,  and  cut  one  of  my  pointers  over  the  head  with  his 
whip.  We  must  do  something  with  that  Independent,  sir’. 

*We  must’,  says  the  father,  solemnly,  ’we  must  put  it  down, 
Barnes;  we  must  put  it  down*. 

’I  think’,  says  Barnes,  'we  had  best  give  the  railway 
advertisements  to  Batters. ’ 

’But  that  makes  the  man  of  the  Sentinel  so  angry’,  says 
the  elder  persecutor  of  the  press. 

’Then  let  us  give  Tom  Potts  some  shootin*  at  any  rate; 
the  ruffian  is  always  poachin*  about  our  covers  as  it  is. 

Speers  should  be  written  to,  sir,  to  keep  a  look-out  upon 
Batters  and  that  villain,  his  accomplice,  and  to  be  civil  to 
them  whenever  he  sees  the  opportunity.”’  (1) 

Thackeray’s  famous  Snob  Papers  were  originally  published  in  1346-47. 

By  that  time  governments  had  learned  that  their  tenure  of  office  was  very 

much  dependent  upon  satisfying  the  people: 

"Then  there  are  the  Whigs.  They  rejoice  in  power;  they  have 
got  what  they  panted  for  — *  that  possession  in  Downing  Street 
for  which  to  hear  some  of  them,  you  have  fancied  that  they 
were  destined  by  Heaven.  Well  -  now  they  are  in  place  —  to 
do  them  justice,  they  are  comporting  themselves  with  much 
meekness.  They  are  giving  a  share  of  their  good  things  to 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  They  don’t  say,  ’No  Irish 
need  apply,  *  but  enliven  the  Cabinet  with  a  tolerable  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  brogue.  Lord  John  comes  before  his  constitutents 
with  a  humble  and  contrite  air  and  seems  to  say,  'Gentlemen!, 
although  the  Whigs  are  great,  there  is  something,  after  all, 
greater,  — --  I  mean  the  People;  whose  servants  we  have  the 
honour  to  be,  and  for  whose  welfare  we  promise  to  look  zealous¬ 
ly.  ’  Under  such  dispositions,  who  can  be  angry  with  Whig 
Snobs?  —  only  a  misanthropic  ruffian  who  never  took  in  a  drop 
of  milk  of  human  kindness!’"  (2) 

TTj  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  195. 

(2)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  90. 
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In  1857,  after  his  second  lecture  tour  in  America,  Thackeray- 

decided  to  run  for  Parliament  himself.  He  contested  Oxford  as  a  Liberal. 

He  did  not  win,  but  his  address  to  the  electors  is  interesting  as  indicating 

his  own  conception  of  democracy  and  the  trend  of  reforms  at  the  time: 

"With  no  feeling  but  that  of  good-will  towards  those  leading 
aristocratic  families  who  are  administering  the  chief  offices 
of  the  state,  I  believe  it  would  be  benefited  by  the  skill  and 
talents  of  persons  less  aristocratic,  and  that  the  country 
thinks  likewise.  I  think  that  to  secure  the  due  freedom  of 
representation,  and  to  defend  the  poor  voters  from  the  chance 
of  intimidation,  the  ballot  is  the  best  safeguard  we  know  of, 
and  would  vote  most  hopefully  for  that  measure.  I  would  have 
the  suffrage  amended  in  nature  as  well  as  in  numbers,  and  hope 
to  see  many  educated  classes  represented  who  have  now  no  voice 
in  elections  —  The  usefulness  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is 
best  tested  at  home;  and  should  you  think  fit  to  elect  me  as 
your  representative,  I  promise  to  use  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
increase  and  advance  the  social  happiness,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  the  people.”  (1) 

From  the  political  point  of  view  Thackeray* s  time  must  have  been  a 
good  one  to  live  in.  It  was  a  period  in  which  democracy  was  coming  into  its 
own.  As  the  suffrage  was  extended,  governments  responded  to  public  demand 
for  educational  and  other  social  reforms.  There  were  still  plenty  of  polit¬ 
ical  weak  points  in  the  system.  But  if  a  man  so  unfitted  for  office  as  Col- 
i  o) 

onel  Weweomev  '  could  contest  a  seat,  at  least  the  electors  had  the  power  to 

cast  their  votes  against  him,  a  power  they  exercised  in  the  case  of  William 

Makepeace  Thackeray.  His  failure  to  win  enough  votes  was  in  Anthony 

(3) 

Trollope* s  opinion  a  fortunate  thing:  it  kept  Thackeray  at  his  writing 
desk,  where  he  belonged,  and  it  prevented  his  inevitable  failure  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament. 


(l;  Miscellanies,  p.  410. 

(2)  The  JMewcomes,  Vol.  11,  $p.  379. 
13)  Trollope,  A.:  Thackeray,  p.  49. 
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Chapter  8 
The  Press, 


From  the  time  that  Thackeray  went  to  work  for  the  National  Stand¬ 
ard  in  1833  until  he  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in 
1862  he  was  a  hard-working  journalist  most  of  the  time.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  then,  that  many  of  his  works  give  us  glimpses  into  the  lives  and  ways 
of  writers,  especially  newspaper  writers.  Perhaps  his  best  picture  of  how 
the  press  operated  and  how  it  influenced  the  trend  of  events  is  contained 
in  this  passage: 

"They  were  passing  through  the  Strand  as  they  talked,  and  by 
a  newspaper  office,  which  was  all  lighted  up  and  bright. 
Reporters  were  coming  out  of  the  place,  or  rushing  up  to  it 
in  cabs;  there  were  lamps  burning  in  the  editors’  rooms,  and 
above  where  the  compositors  were  at  work:  the  windows  of  the 
building  were  in  a  blaze  of  gas. 

’Look  at  that,  Pen’,  Warrington  said.  ’There  she  is— 
the  great  engine— she  never  sleeps.  She  has  her  ambassadors 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world— her  couriers  upon  every  road. 
Her  officers  march  along  with  armies,  and  her  envoys  walk 
into  statesmen’s  cabinets.  They  are  ul^bi^uitous.  Yonder 
journal  has  an  agent,  at  this  minute,  giving  bribes  at  Mad¬ 
rid;  and  another  inspecting  the  price  of  potatoes  in  Con¬ 
vent  Garden.  Look!  here  comes  the  Foreign  Express  gallop¬ 
ing  in.  They  will  be  able  to  give  news  to  Downing  Street 
tomorrow;  funds  will  rise  or  fall,  fortunes  be  made  or  lost; 
Lord  B.  will  get  up,  and,  holding  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
seeing  the  noble  Marquis  in  his  place,  will  make  a  great 

speech;  and - and  Mr.  Doolan  will  be  called  away  from  his 

supper  at  the  Back  Kitchen;  for  he  is  foreign  sub-editor, 
and  sees  the  mail  on  the  newspaper  sheet  before  he  goes  to 
his  own."  (1) 

It  is  in  the  field  of  politics  that  the  newspapers  have  always 
exerted  great  influence.  The  Neweome  Independent  was  an  example  of  taking 
a  decided  stand,  in  contempt  of  its  rival,  while  trying  to  sway  the  local 
electors: 


"The  Inde pendent , fa ithf ul  to  its  name,  and  ever  actuated  by 
principles  of  honour,  has  been,  as  our  thousands  of  readers 
know,  disposed  to  give  Sir  Barnes  Neweome,  Bart.,  a  fair 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  398-9 
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trial.  When  he  came  forward  after  his  father’s  death,  we 
believed  in  his  pledges  and  promises,  as  a  retrencher  and 
reformer,  and  we  stuck  by  him.  Is  there  any  man  in  Newcome, 
except,  perhaps,  our  twaddling  old  contemporary  the  Senti nel . 
who  believes  in  Sir  B.N.  any  more?  We  say  no,  and  we  give 
the  readers  of  the  Independent,  and  the  electors  of  this  bor¬ 
ough  fair  notice,  that  when  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
takes  place,  a  good  man,  a  true  man,  a  man  of  experience,  no 

dangerous  radical,  or  brawling  tap  orator . but  a  gentleman 

of  Liberal  principles,  well-won  wealth,  and  deserved  station 
and  honour,  will  ask  the  electors  of  Newcome  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  discontented  with  their  present  unworthy  Member." 

(1) 

Sometimes  newspaper  rivalries  were  expressed  in  more  vigorous  terms: 

"Warrington,  laughin,  took  the  ’Dawn’  which  was  lying  before 
him,  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  that  jour¬ 
nal,  which  commenced  thus - 

’As  rogues  of  note  in  former  days  who  had  some  wicked 

work  to  perform, -  an  enemy  to  put  out  of  the  way,  a  quantity 

of  false  coin  to  be  passed,  a  lie  to  be  told  or  a  murder  to 
be  done, — —employed  a  professional  perjurer  or  assassin  to  do 
the  work,  which  they  were  themselves  too  notorious  or  too 
cowardly  to  execute;  our  notorious  contemporary,  the  ’Day*, 
engages  smashers  out  of  doors  to  utter  forgeries  against  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  calls  in  auxiliary  cut-throats  to  murder  the 
reputation  of  those  who  offend  him."  (2) 

The  war  was  sometimes  waged  between  publishers  of  books: 

"Since  they  have  separated  it  is  a  furious  war  between  the 
two  publishers;  and  no  sooner  does  one  bring  out  a  book  of 
travels,  or  poems,  a  magazine  or  periodical,  quarterly,  or 
monthly,  or  \tfeekly,  or  annual,  but  the  rival  is  in  the  field 
with  something  similar.  I  have  heard  poor  Shandon  tell  with 
great  glee  how  he  made  Bungay  give  a  grand  dinner  at  Blackwell 
to  all  his  writers,  by  saying  that  Bacon  had  invited  his  corps 
to  an  entertainment  at  Greenwich,  when  Bungay  engaged  your 
celebrated  friend  Mr.  Wagg  to  edit  the  ’Londoner’,  Bacon 
straightway  rushed  off  and  secured  Mr.  Grindle  to  give  his 
name  to  the  ’Westminster  Magazine’.  When  Bacon  brought  out 
his  comic  Irish  novel  of  Barney  Brallagan,  off  went  Bungay  to 
Dublin,  and  produced  his  rollicking  Hibernian  story  of 
’Looney  MacTwolter* ."  (3) 

This  rivalry  between  publishers  left  little  freedom  of  judgment 

to  writers,  as  Pendennis  soon  found  out: 

(1)  The  Newcome s,  Vol.  11,  p.  376. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  394. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  412. 
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"Pen  and  his  chief,  the  Captain,  had  a  dispute  upon  this 
subject  one  day,  'In  the  name  of  common  sense,  Mr.  Pendennis, 1 

Shandon  asked,  'what  have  you  been  doing - praising  one  of 

Mr.  Bacon's  books?  Bungay  has  been  with  me  in  a  fury  this 
morning,  at  seeing  a  laudatory  article  upon  one  of  the  works 
of  the  odious  firm  over  the  way, ' 

Pen's  eyes  opened  with  wide  astonishment.  'Do  you  mean 
to  say'  he  asked,  'that  we  are  to  praise  no  books  that  Bacon 
publishes:  or  that,  if  the  books  are  good,  we  are  to  say  they 
are  bad?' 

'My  good  young  friend — -for  what  do  you  suppose  a  benevol 
ent  publisher  undertakes  a  critical  journal,  to  benefit  his 
rival?*  Shandon  enquired. 

'To  benefit  himself  certainly,  but  to  tell  the  truth  too, 
Pen  said  'ruat  coelum,  to  tell  the  truth* ▼— 

'Well,  Mr.  Pendennis,  when  we  want  Bacon  smashed  we  must 
get  some  other  hammer  to  do  it,'  Shandon  said,  with  fatal  good 
nature;  and  very  likely  thought  within  himself,  'A  few  years 
hence  perhaps  the  young  gentlemen  won't  be  so  squeamish.' 

(1) 

When  Pendennis  looked  into  the  shop  windows  of  Paternoster  Row 
one  day,  he  saw  samples  of  the  kind  of  literary  fare  which  the  publishers 
offered: 


"Pen  looked  at  all  the  windows  of  all  the  shops;  and  the 
strange  variety  of  literature  which  they  exhibit.  In  this 
were  displayed  black-letter  volumes  and  books  in  the  clear 
pale  types  of  Aldufand  Elzevin:  in  the  next,  you  might  see 
the  "Penny  Horrific  Register";  the  'Halfpenny  Annals  of  Crime* 
and  'History  of  the  most  celebrated  murderers  of  all  counts? •= 
tries',  'The  Raff's  Magazine',  'The  Larky  Swell*,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  penny  press;  whilst  at  the  next  window,  por¬ 
traits  of  ill-favoured  individuals,  with  facsimiles  of  the 
venerated  signatures  of  the  Reverend  Grimes  Napshot,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Elias  Howie,  and  the  works  written  and  the  sermons 
preached  by  them,  showed  the  British  Dissenter  where  he  could 
find  mental  pabulum.  Hard  by  would  be  a  little  casement  hung 
with  emblems,  with  medals  and  rosaries,  with  little  paltry 
prints  of  saints  gilt  and  painted,  and  books  of  controversial 
theology,  by  which  the  faithful  of  the  Roman  opinion  might 
learn  a  short  way  to  deal  with  Protestants,  at  a  penny  a 
piece,  or  nine pence  the  dozen  for  distribution;  whilst  in  the 
very  next  window  you  might  see  'Come  out  of  Rome',  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Shepherds*  Bush  College,  by 
John  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Ealing.  Scarce  an  opinion  but 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  455-§6. 
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has  its  expositor  and  its  place  of  exhibition  in  this 
peaceful  old  Paternoster  Row,  under  the  toll  of  the  bells 
of  Saint  Paul.”  (1) 

The  titles  of  some  of  these  penny  press  publications  suggest  that 
the  tastes  of  a  section  of  the  reading  public  were  not  very  high.  That  some 
readers  of  American  publications  at  the  time  had  similar  tastes  is  implied 
in  the  criticism  Philip  Firmin' s  father  in  New  Yor£  makes  of  his  son's 
articles: 


"By  the  way,  your  Philalethes’  letters  are  not  quite  spicy 
enough,  my  worthy  friend  the  colonel  says.  They  are  elegant 
and  gay,  but  the  public  here  desires  to  have  more  personal 
news;  a  little  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  you  understand? 
Can’t  you  attack  somebody?  Look  at  the  letters  and  articles 
published  by  my  respected  friend  of  the  New  York  Emerald! 

The  readers  here  like  a  high-spiced  article,  and  I  recommend 
P.F.  to  put  a  little  more  pepper  in  his  dishes.'"  (2) 

There  were  many  grades  of  newspaper  workers  in  Thackeray’s  day  and 
of  course  beginners  were  not  well  paid.  Perhaps  under  the  name  of  Philip 
the  novelist  is  letting  us  know  about  some  of  his  own  early  hardships  as  a 
foreign  correspondent: 

"'Talk  of  poverty,  indeed!  That  period,  Philip  vows,  was 
the  happiest  of  his  lire.  He  liked  to  tell  in  after  days  of 
the  choice  acquaintance  of  Bohemians  which  he  had  formed, 

^he  jug,  he  said,  though  it  contained  but  small  beer,  was 
always  full.  Their  tobacco,  though  it  bore  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  caporal,  was  plentiful  and  fragrant. ... 'Absinthe 
used  to  be  my  drink^.  sir',  so  he  was  good  enough  to  tell  his 
friends.  'It  makes  the  ink  run,  and  imparts  a  fine  eloquence 
to  the  style.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  I  would  belabour  that  poor 
King  of  the  French  under  the  influence  of  absinthe,  in  that 

cafe  opposite  the  Bourse  where  I  used  to  make  my  letter' . 

Cilligan  of  the  Century  and  F^rmin  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
were,  however,  very  minor  personages  amongst  the  London  news¬ 
paper  correspondents.  Their  seniors  of  the  daily  press  had 
handsome  apartments,  gave  sumptuous  dinners,  were  closeted 
with  ministers'  secretaries,  and  entertained  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies."  (3) 

Young  Pendennis  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  journalist  gradually 
working  himself  up  to  an  assured  position.  At  the  beginning  he  held  rather 


(1)  Pendennis.  Vol.  1,  p.  409. 

(2)  Philip,  Vol.  11,  p.  243. 

(3)  Philip,  Vol.  1,  pp.  413-14. 
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harsh  views  about  publishers;  his  friend  Warrington  undertook  to  correct 


him: 


"T  protest  against  that  wretch  of  a  middleman  whom  I  see 
between  Genius  and  his  great  landlord,  the  Public,  and  who 
stops  more  than  half  the  labourer’s  earnings  and  fame! 


'I  am  a  prose  labourer*,  Warrington  said, 


are  authorised -to-be  What  is  it  you  want?  Do  you 

want  a  body  of  capitalists  that  shall  be  forced  to  purchase 
the  works  of  all  authors,  who  may  present  themselves,  manux- 
seript  in  hand?  Everybody  who  writes  his  epic,  every  drivell.- 
jer  who  can  or  can’t  spell,  and  produces  his  novel  or  his 
tragedy,— are  they  all  to  come  and  find  a  bag  of  sovereigns 
in  exchange  for  their  worthless  reams  of  paper?  Who  is  to 
settle  what  is  good  or  bad,  saleable  or  otherwise?  Will  you 
give  the  buyer  leave,  in  fine,  to  purchase  or  not?*1 2’  (1) 


ime  after  this  exchange  of  opihions  Pendennis  was  promoted 


from  poetry  to  the  reviewing  of  books.  His  work  was  facilitated  by  the 
fatuity  of  some  current  writers,  and  frequently  enough  social  rivalries  and 
politics  were  mixed  up  in  the  business: 


"And  what  was  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  our  friend 
Major  Pendennis  on  walking  into  one  of  his  clubs,  the  Regent, 
where  Wenham,  Lord  Falconet,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
good  reputation  and  fashion  were  assembled,  to  hear  them  one 
day  talking  over  a  number  of  the  ’Pall  Mall  Gazette’,  and  of 
an  article  recently  published  by  the  wife  of  a  celebrated 
member  of  the  opposition  party.  The  book  in  question  was  a 
Book  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy,  by  the  Countess  of  Muff- 
borough,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most 
wonderful,  the  French  or  the  English,  in  which  languages  her 
ladyship  wrote  indifferently,  and  upon  the  blunders  of  which 
the  critic  pounced  with  delighted  mischief.  The  critic  was 
no  other  than  Pen:  he  jumped  and  danced  round  his  subject 
with  the  greatest  jocularity  and  high  spirits:  he  showed  up 
the  noble  lady’s  faults  with  admirable  mock  gravity  and  decoX- 
rum.  There  was  not  a  word  in  the  article  which  was  not  poV- 
|ite  and  gentlemanlike;  and  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the 
criticism  was  scarified  and  laughed  at  during  the  operation, 
Wenham’ s  bilious  countenance  was  puckered  up  with  malign 
pleasure  as  he  read  the  critique.  Lady  Muff borough  had  not 
asked  him  to  her  parties  during  the  last  year."  (2) 

The  young  reviewer  went  on  from  one  success  to  another.  His 


pleasing  personality  made  him  welcome  everywhere  and  social  contacts  helped 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  424-25. 

(2)  Ibid,  pp.  453-54. 
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him  in  his  work: 

"he  was  asked  to  one  house,  because  he  was  seen  at  another 
house:  and  thus  no  small  varieties  of  London  life  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  young  man:  he  was  made  familiar  with  all  sorts 
of  people  from  Paternoster  Row  to  Pimlico,  and  was  as  much  at 
home  at  Mayfair  dining-tables  as  at  those  tavern  boards  where 
some  of  his  companions  of  the  pen  were  accustomed  to  assemble." 

(1) 

Some  of  the  authors  who  came  under  the  critic’s  review  might  have 

justly  complained  about  the  treatment  they  received: 

"It  might  be  that  a  historian  of  three- score,  who  had  spent 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  composing  a  work  of  which  our 
young  gentlemen  disposed  in  a  couple  of  days’  reading  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  not  altogether  fairly  treated  by  such  a 
facile  critic;  or  that  a  poet  that  had  been  elaborating  sub¬ 
lime  sonnets  and  odes  until  he  thought  them  fit  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  for  fame,  was  annoyed  by  two  or  three  dozen  lines  in 
Mr.  Pen’s  review,  in  which  the  poet’s  claims  were  settled  by 
the  critic  as  if  the  latter  were  my  lord  on  the  bench,  and 
the  author  a  miserable  little  suitor  trembling  before  him... 

But  there  was  little  harm  done  after  all. ... .Those  who  got  a 
little  whipping,  got  what  in  the  main  was  good  for  them;  not 
that  the  judge  was  any  better  or  wiser  than  the  persons  whom 
he  sentenced,  or  indeed  even  fancied  himself  so."  (2) 

The  power  wielded  by  reviewers  of  books  was  considerable.  There 
were  many  types  of  critics,  and  some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Bludyer,  were  quite 
unscrupulous: 


"Mr.  Bludyer,  the  famous  author  of  the  Tomahawk .  whose 
jokes  Sir  George  pretended  to  admire  so  much  (Sir  George 
who  never  made  a  joke  in  his  life),  was  a  press  bravo  of 
considerable  talent  and  no  principle,  and  who,  to  use  his 
own  words,  would  ’back  himself  for  a  slashing  article  against 
any  man  in  England]’  He  would  not  only  write,  but  fight  on 
a  pinch,  was  a  good  scholar,  and  as  savage  in  his  manner  as 
with  his  pen.  Mr.  Squinny  is  of  exactly  the  opposite  school, 
as  delicate  as  milk  and  water  ...Personally,  he  is  quite 
respectable,  and  lives  with  two  maiden  aunts  at  Brompton. 
Nobody,  on  the  contrary,  knows  where  Mr.  Bludyer  lives... If 
there  is  one  thing  more  dangerous  than  to  refuse  to  lend  him 
a  sum  of  money,  it  is  to  lend  it  to  him,  for  he  never  pays, 
and  never  pardons  a  man  to  whom  he  owes.  ’Walker  refused  to 
cash  a  bill  for  me’  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  ’and  I’ll  do 
for  his  wife  when  she  comes  on  the  stage’."  (3) 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  462. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  460. 

(3)  Men’s  Wives,  pp.  374-75;  see  also  Roundabout  Papers,  p.  57. 
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The  anguish  suffered  by  aspiring  writers  when  their  work  suffered 

amputation  is  expressed  by  Thackeray  writing  to  Macvey  Napier,  editor  of 

the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1845: 

"From  your  liberal  payment  X  can't  but  conclude  that  you 
reward  me,  not  only  for  labouring,  but  for  being  mutilated 
in  your  service.  I  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly  by  the 
amputation  which  you  were  obliged  to  inflict  upon  my  poor 
dear  paper.  I  mourn  still  —as  what  father  can  help  doing 
for  his  children?  —  for  several  lovely  jokes  and  promis¬ 
ing  facetiae  which  were  born  and  might  have  lived  but  for 
your  scissors,  urged  by  ruthless  necessity  ....to  think  of  my 
pet  passages  gone  for  everj'"  (1) 

Years  later  Thackeray  as  editor  of  The  Gornhill  Magazine  found 

that  he  had  to  infliet  similar  disappointments  on  many  a  hopeful  writer.  He 

portrayed  the  uneasiness  of  his  position  thus: 

"What,  then,  is  the  main  grief  you  spoke  of  as  annoying  you 
— —  the  toothache  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  jaw,  the  thorn^dn  the 
cushion  of  the  editorial  chair?  It  is  there,  Ah  I  it  stings 
me  now  as  I  write.  It  comes  with  almost  every  morning's 
post.  At  night  I  come  home  and  take  my  letters  up  to  bed 
(not  daring  to  open  them),  and  in  the  morning  I  find  one, 
two,  three  thorns  on  my  pillow.  Three  I  extracted  yesterday; 
two  I  found  this  morning.  They  don't  sting  quite  so  sharply 
as  they  did;  but  a  skin  is  a  skin,  and  they  bite,  after  all 
most  wickedly."  (2) 

That  magazine  readers  had  become  discriminating  is  evident  from  the 

policy  Thackeray  felt  bound  to  adopt  as  editor  of  the  Gornhill.  Writing  to 

Anthony  Trollope  in  1859,  he  said: 

"Please  to  think  if  you  can  furnish  up  any  of  these  besides 
a  novel.  When  events  occur,  and  you  have  a  good  lively  tale, 
bear  us  in  mind.  One  of  our  chief  objects  in  this  magazine 
is  getting  out  of  novel  spinning  and  back  into  the  world. 

Don't  understand  me  to  disparage  our  craft,  especially  your 
wares.  I  often  say  I  am  like  the  pastry  cook,  and  don't  care 
for  tarts,  but  prefer  bread  and  cheese;  but  the  public  love 
the  tarts  (luckily  for  us)  and  we  must  bake  and  sell  them." 

(3) 


And  he  wrote  at  about  the  same  time  in  similar  vein: 

"I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my  readers  give  me  credit 
for  experience  and  observation,  for  having  lived  with  educated 
people  in  many  countries  and  seen  the  world  in  no  small  vafc- 


(1)  Letters,  p.  294. 

(2)  roundabout  Papers,  p.  46. 

(3)  betters,  p.  554. 
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riety;  and  having  heard  me  soliloquize,  with  so  much  kindness 
and  favour,  and  say  my  own  say  about  life,  and  men  and  women, 
they  will  not  be  unwilling  to  try  me  as  a  Conductor  of  a 
Concert,  in  which  I  trust  many  skilful  performers  will  take 
part.  We  hope  for  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  must  seek 
in  the  first  place,  to  amuse  and  interest  them.  Fortunately 
Cor  some  folks,  novels  are  as  daily  bread  to  others;  and 
fiction  of  course  must  form  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  our 
entertainment.  'We  want,  on  the  other  hand,  as  much  reality 
as  possible  -  discussion  and  narrative  of  events  interesting 
to  the  public,  personal  adventure  and  observation,  familiar 
reports  of  scientific  discovery,  descriptions  of  Social  In¬ 
stitutions  -  quicquid  agunt  homines. "  (1) 

In  the  business  interest  of  his  magazine  Thackeray  felt  himself 

obliged  to  reject  a  poem  offered  by  a  contributor  as  eminent  as  Elizabeth 

Barrett  Browning.  He  spoke  of  the  disagreeable  task  of  informing  her  under 

the  figure  of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  Then  he  proceeded: 

"You  see  that  our  magazine  is  written  not  only  for  men  and 
women,  but  for  boys,  girls,  infants,  sucklings  almost,  and 
one  of  the  best  wives,  mothers,  women  in  the  world  writes 
some  verses  which  I  feel  certain  would  be  objected  to  by 
many  of  our  readers.  Not  that  the  writer  is  not  pure,  the 
moral  most  pure,  chaste  and  right,  but  there  are  things  my 
squeamish  public  will  not  hear  on  Mondays,  though  on  Sun¬ 
day  they  listen  to  them  without  scruple. "  (2) 

The  business  of  the  press  -  collecting  and  supplying  information, 
reflecting  and  guiding  public  opinion  on  politics,  on  art,  on  literature, 
stimulating  its  readers  and  amusing  them  -  these  and  similar  functions  were 
well  defined  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  As  public  education  expanded 
and  illiteracy  declined,  the  reading  population  rapidly  increased.  Perhaps 
as  good  an  illustration  of  this  as  any  is  the  fact  that  Thackeray  in  1833 
had  to  give  up  the  National  Standard  after  a  year's  fruitless  work  while  in 
1860  the  first  number  of  his  Cornhill  Magazine  sold  110,000  copies.  The 
sense  of  this  growing  demand  was  an  incentive  to  further  production.  Journ¬ 
alism  in  Thackeray's  day  had  many  features  which  he  was  qualified  by  personal 
experience  to  illustrate:  the  struggles  of  the  poorly-paid  beginner,  the 


(1)  betters,  p.  335. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  340. 
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comradeship  and  pride  in  their  art  of  reporters,  the  activity  of  the  head 
office,  the  range  in  ethical  levels  both  of  individual  writers  and  of  pam¬ 
pers,  the  woes  of  the  editorial  chair,  and  the  discrimination  required  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  a  magazine  like  the  Cornhill  in  the  sixties. 
Perhaps  a  leading  editor  of  that  period,  like  Dr.  Maginn  of  Fraser*  s  Maga%- 
xine.  represented  by  Shandon  in  Pendennis.  did  not  reach  as  many  persons  as 
Beaverbrook  does  in  our  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  press  of  the  nineteen¬ 
th  century  did  not  have  to  contend  with  the  cinema,  the  juke-box,  the  radio, 
television  and  other  facile  forms  of  amusement  and  enlightment. 
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Chapter  9 

Religion  and  Morality. 

The  Anglican  church  had  been  affected  by  the  eighteenth  century 

scepticism  which  swept  over  western  Europe.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  clergy 

became  less  concerned  with  dogiha  and  rather  stressed  the  welfare  of  human- 

ity  in  a  broad  way.  When  the  Industrial  Revolution  drew  people  into  the 

towns  in  large  numbers,  the  established  church  failed  to  meet  their  spiritual 

needs  and  lost  many  of  them.  As  Cornish  expresses  it, 

"the  Church  of  England,  under  the  conduct  of  the  High  Church 
party,  had  lost  her  hold  upon  the  conscience  of  the  poor: 
whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
reckoned  that  one  man  in  twenty-five  was  a  Dissenter,  the 
proportion  in  1800  was  estimated  at  one  in  four".  (1) 

The  church  had  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  evangelical  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  Wesley’s  disciples  left  the  Anglican 
church  altogether.  The  general  effect  of  the  revival  was  to  divide  the 
Anglican  church  into  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  the  former  placing  more 
stress  on  liturgy  and  the  latter  upon  personal  holiness  and  regeneration. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Low  Church  gained  many  adherents  among  the  uned¬ 
ucated,  but  power  and  influence  remained  with  the  High  Church. 

"It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  evangelical  revival  which 
divided  the  Church  into  High  and  Low  had  put  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  party  in  a  dominant  position.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  produced  a 
deep  and  wide  impression  upon  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
reinforced  the  ’Three  Denominations’  of  Baptists,  Presbyter¬ 
ians,  and  Independents,  by  a  large  increase  of  members,  and 
founded  a  new  denomination.  But  it  hardly  touched  the  clergy, 

the  universities,  or  the  upper  classes  . ’Evangelical’ 

clergy,  as  they  called  themselves,  few  in  number  but  noisy  and 
inconvenient,  were  looked  upon  as  dangerous  innovators  and  bad 
subjects.  No  high  promotion  for  such  men  was  dreamed  of,  ei-tfc 
+Her  by  themselves  or  by  their  supporters.  It  was  with  difficul 
ty  that  they  could  be  provided  with  humble  livings,  curacies 
or  preacherships; "  (2) 


(1)  Cornish:  The  English  church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Pt.  1,  p.  5. 

(2)  Ibid,  pp.  7-8. 
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What  was  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century?  It  would  appear  that  most  of  them  were  not  very  energetic: 

"There  was  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  laity.  They 
were  not  a  separate  order,  but  shared  the  opinions  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  ruling  class.  They  visited  the  sick  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  poor;  but  many  of  them  did  little  spiritual  work, 
neglected  church  observances,  were  careless  about  education, 
lived  throughout  the  week  much  as  the  squires  and  lesser  gen¬ 
try  to  whom  they  preached  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  administered 
the  Sacrament  once  or  at  most  three  or  four  times  year." 

U) 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  clergy,  the  general 

feeling  seemed  to  be  one  of  loyal  support  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century. 

"The  parishioners  went  to  church;  tithes  and  church  rates 
were  paid;  outward  respect  was  shown  to  the  clergy;  their 
windows  were  not  broken  nor  their  ricks  burnt;  they  had  no 
reason  to  feel  themselves  unpopular.  (2) 

The  spirit  of  Liberalism,  stemming  in  a  general  way  from  the  French 
Revolution,  made  itself  felt  within  the  Anglican  church  in  liberal  or  Broad 
Church  theology.  By  1833  a  number  of  earnest  churchmen  at  Oxford,  led  by 
Keble  and  Newman,  sounded  the  alarm.  The  Oxford  movement  stood  for  the 
Apostolical  Succession  and  opposed  innovations.  It  sought  to  combat  the 
influence  of  men  like  John  Stuart  Mill  outside  the  church  and  liberal  theoX- 
logians  like  Arnold  and  Whately  within.  The  ’Tracts  for  the  Times’,  written 
by  Newman  and  Pusey,  stirred  up  many  of  both  clergy  and  laity  to  a  new  ear*- 
T^estness  in  religion.  By  1845  Newman  found  himself  so  much  out  of  place  that 
he  left  the  Anglican  church  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Meantime  the  advances  of  science  and  a  critical  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  Germany  were  unsettling  the  beliefs  of  many  a  Christian.  In  1860 
there  appeared  a  collection  of  papers  called  Essays  and  Reviews,  written  by 
a  number  of  liberal  churchmen  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,, 

The  object  of  the  writers  was  to  promote  the  free  discussion  of 

(1)  Cornish:  op.  cit..  p.  5 

(2)  Ibid,  pp.  6-7. 
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controversial  subjects  in  theology. 

"The  essayists  must  have  known  that  their  enterprise  would 
be  unpopular,  and  would  meet  with  sharp  criticism  from  the 
orthodox.  The  times  were  full  of  attacks  upon  Christianity 
itself  or  its  traditional  forms.  The  names  of  Strauss, 
Ren^an,  Mill,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Matthew  Arnold  were  in  the 
ascendant."  (1) 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  was  aroused,  and  Convocation  had  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  matter.  However,  as  this  period  of  time  is  about  the 
close  of  Thackeray* s  life,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  on 
it  here. 


Such  was  the  general  condition  of  religion  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  occasional  passages  of  Thackeray’s  novels  we  are 
reminded  of  the  religious  divisions  of  the  time.  Sometimes  even  families 
were  divided: 


"his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  paternal  uncle,  the  relp- 
spectable  Earl  of  Rosherville,  wearied  him  beyond  measure. 

One  was  blue,  and  a  geologist;  one  was  a  horsewoman  and 
smoked  cigars;  one  was  exceedingly  Low  Church,  and  had  most 
heterodox  views  on  religious  matters;  at  least,  so  the  other 
said,  who  was  herself  of  the  very  Highest  Church  faction,  and 
made  the  cupboard  of  her  room  into  an  oratory,  and  fasted  on 
every  Friday  in  the  year."  (2) 

If  a  minister  showed  such  tendencies  as  those  last  mentioned  he 
might  upset  not  only  a  family  but  an  entire  parish,  as  was  the  case  of 

Mr.  Smirke: 

"Mrs.  Sairke  was  the  wife  of  our  old  friend  Smirke,  Pen's 
tutor  and  poor  Helen*  s  suitor.  He  had  consoled  himself  for 
her  refusal  with  a  young  lady  from  Clapham  whom  his  mamma 
provided.  When  the  latter  died,  our  friend's  views  became 
more  and  more  pronounced.  He  cut  off  his  coat  collar,  and 
let  his  hair  grow  over  his  back.  He  rigorously  gave  up  the 
curl  which  he  used  to  sport  on  his  forehead,  and  the  tie  of 
his  neck-cloth  of  which  he  was  rather  proud.  He  went  without 
any  tie  at  all.  He  went  without  dinner  on  Fridays.  He  read 
the  Roman  Hours,  and  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
confessions  in  the  vestry.  The  most  harmless  creature  in  the 


(1)  Cornish:  op.  cit.,  Pt.  11,  p.  217. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  2;  see  also  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  99. 
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world,  He  was  denounced  as  a  black  and  most  dangerous 
Jesuit  and  Papist,  by  Muffin  of  the  Dissenting  chapel, 
and  Mr.  Simeon  Knight  at  the  old  church.  Mr.  Smirke  had 
built  his  chapel  of  ease  with  the  money  left  him  by  his 
mother  at  Clapham.  Lord!  lord!  what  would  she  have 
said  to  hear  a  table  called  an  altar!  to  see  candle¬ 
sticks  on  it!  to  get  letters  signed  on  the  Feast  of 
Saint-so-and-so,  or  the  Vigil  of  Saint  What-do-you-call- 
'em!  All  these  things  did  the  boy  of  Clapham  practise; 
his  faithful  wife  following  him.”  (1) 

The  rivalry  between  High  Church  and  Low  Church  groups  in  England 

about  1830  is  pretty  well  illustrated  by  the  situation  at  Chatteris: 

fBut  in  spite  of  organ  and  window,  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  very  likely,  which  had  come  out  of  a  Papistical  place 
of  worship  and  was  blazoned  all  over  with  idolatry,  Clavering 
New  Church  prospered  scandalously  in  the  teeth  of  Orthodoxy; 
and  many  of  the  Doctor's  congregation  deserted  to  Hr.  Simcoe 
and  the  honourable  woman  his  wife.  Their  efforts  had  thinned 
the  very  Ebenezer  hard  by  them,  which  building  before  Simcoe *s 
advent  used  to  be  so  full.... Mr.  Simcoe* s  tracts  fluttered  in¬ 
to  the  doors  of  all  the  Doctor's  cottages,  and  were  taken  as 
greedily  as  honest  Mrs.  Portman's  soup,  with  the  quality  of 
which  the  graceless  people  found  fault.  With  the  folks  at  the 
Ribbon  Factory  situated  by  the  weir  on  the  Brawl  side,  and 
round  which  the  Low  Town  had  grown,  Orthodoxy  could  make  no 
way  at  all.  Q,uiet  Miss  Mira  was  put  out  of  courtly  impetu¬ 
ous  Mrs.  Simcoe  and  her  female  aides-de-camp.  Ah,  it  was  a 
hard  burthen  for  the  Doctor's  lady  to  bear,  to  behold  her  hus¬ 
band's  congregation  dwindling  away;  to  give  the  precedence  on 
the  few  occasions  when  they  met  to  a  notorious  low-churc liman' s 
wife  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Peer;  to  know  that  there 
was  a  party  in  Clavering,  on  which  her  Doctor  spent  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  professional  income,  who  held  him  up  to 
odium  because  he  played  a  rubber  at  whist;  and  pronounced  him 
to  be  a  Heathen  because  he  went  to  the  play."  (2) 

For  clergymen  of  Doctor  Portman's  type,  honest  and  vigorous, 

Thackeray  had  a  deep  respect.  But  he  delighted  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the 

effeminate  and  wordly  kind  of  cleric  represented  by  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman: 

"By  his  bedside  are  slippers  lined  with  blue  slik  and  worked 
of  an  ecclesiastical  pattern  by  some  of  the  faithful  who  sit 
at  his  feet.  They  come  to  him  in  anonymous  parcels;  they  come 
to  him  in  silver  paper;  boys  in  buttons  (pages  who  minister 
to  female  grace!)  leave  them  at  the  door  of  Rev.  C.  Honeyman 
and  slip  away  without  a  word.  Purses  are  sent  to  him,  pen- 


(1)  Pendennls,  Vol.  11,  p.  338. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  176. 
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wipers,  a  portfolio  with  the  Honeyman  arms;  yea,  braces 
have  been  known  to  reach  him  by  the  post  (in  the  days  of 
his  popularity) ;  and  the  flowers,  and  grapes,  and  jelly  when 
he  was  ill,  and  throat  lozenges  for  his  dear  bronchitis.  In 
one  of  his  drawers  is  the  rich  silk  cassock  presented  to  him 
by  his  congregation  at  Leatherhead  (when  the  young  curate 
quitted  that  parish  for  London  duty),  and  on  his  breakfast 
table  the  silver  teapot,  once  filled  with  sovereigns  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  same  devotees. ..  .He  has  all  the  domestic  accomp¬ 
lishments:  he  plays  on  the  violineello;  he  sings  a  delicious 
second,  not  only  in  sacred  but  in  secular  music.  He  has  a 
thousand  anecdotes,  laughable  riddles,  droll  stories,  (of  the 
utmost  correctness,  you  understand)  with  which  he  entertains 
females  of  all  ages;”  (1) 

That  the  novelist  considered  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  a  worthy 


group  of  men  is  clear  from  a  defence  he  made  of  them: 


"And  I  know  this,  that  if  there  are  some  clerics  who  do  wrong, 
there  are  straightway  a  thousand  newspaper®  to  haul  up  those 
unfortunates,  and  cry,  lie  upon  them,  fie  upon  them!  while, 
though  the  press  is  always  ready  to  yell  and  bellow  excommun¬ 
ication  against  these  stray  delinquent  parsons,  it  somehow 
takes  very  little  count  of  the  many  good  ones  —  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  honest  men,  who  lead  Christian  lives,  who  give 
to  the  poor  generously,  who  deny  themselves  rigidly,  and  live 
and  die  in  their  duty,  without  even  a  newspaper  paragraph  in 
their  favour.  My  beloved  friend  and  reader,  I  wish  you  and  I 
could  do  the  same:  and  let  me  whisper  my  belief,  entre  nous* 
that  of  those  eminent  philosophers  who  cry  out  against  parsons 
the  loudest,  there  are  not  many  who  have  their  knowledge  of 
the  church  by  going  thither  often."  (£) 

In  the  matter  of  this  phase  of  religion,  church  attendance,  most 
of  Thackeray’s  characters  were  dutiful,  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Major 


Pendennis,  their  motives  were  not  always  of  the  highest: 

"Everything  was  ready,  from  the  medicine-bottle  fresh  filled 
from  the  pharmacien’ s,  down  to  the  old  fellow’s  prayer-book, 
without  which  he  never  travelled,  for  he  made  a  point  of  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  English  church  at  every  place  which  he  honoured 
with  a  stay.  ’Everybody  did  it,’  he  said;  ’every  English 
gentleman  did  it:*  and  this  pious  man  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  not  calling  upon  the  English  ambassador  in  a  contin¬ 
ental  town,  as  of  not  showing  himself  at  the  national  place 
of  worship."  (3) 


(1)  The  Hewcomes,  Vol,  1,  pp.  418-9;  see  also  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  58; 
The  ffitzboodle  Papers,  p.  296;  Men’ s  Wives,  p.  229. 

(2)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  52. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  236. 
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At  times  church  attendance  would  take  on  a  character  of  smugness 
and  ostentation  against  a  background  that  hinted  at  religious  indifference 
and  social  evils: 

"  Some  times  you  m^r  see  him  on  Sundays,  at  the  hour  when 
tavern  door^,°H&ence  issue  little  girls  with  great  jugs  of 
porter;  when  charity-boys  walk  the  streets,  bearing  brown 
dishes  of  smoking  shoulders  of  mutton  and  baked  *taturs’; 
when  Sheeny  and  Moses  are  seen  smoking  their  pipes  before  the 
lazy  shutters  in  Seven-Dials;  when  a  crowd  of  smiling  persons 
in  clean  outlandish  dresses,  in  monstrous  bonnets  and  flaring 
printed  gowns,  or  in  crumpled  glossy  coats  and  silks,  that 
bear  the  creases  of  the  drawers  where  they  have  lain  all  week, 
file  down  the  High  Street  — —  sometimes,  I  say,  you  may  see 
Hugby  coming  out  of  the  Church  of  Saint-Giles-in-the-Fields, 
with  a  stout  gentlewoman  leaning  on  his  arm,  whose  olS  face 
bears  an  expression  of  supreme  pride  and  happiness  as  she 
glances  round  at  all  the  neighbours. . .It  is  the  mother  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Hugby,  as  proud  of  her  son  in  his  white  choker  as 
Cornelia  of  her  jewels  in  Rome.  That  is  old  Hugby  bringing 
up  the  rear  with  the  Prayer-books,  and  Betsy  Hugby,  the  old 
maid,  his  daughter  —  old  Hugby,  Haberdasher  and  Church  warden." 

(1) 

What  Thackeray  thought  of  the  over-strict  observance  of  the  Sunday 
rest  is  indicated  by  part  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  daughters  from  Glasgow 
on  April  22,  1852: 

"I  may  go  to  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.  Sunday  —  no  steamers 
are  allowed  to  run,  no  railroads  to  carry  passengers  on  Sun¬ 
day:  and  400,000  people  that  might  have  fresh  air  are  kept 
from  it,  because  the  Parsons  say  that  travelling  or  amuse¬ 
ment  on  Sunday  are  contrary  to  the  T.vord  of  God."  (2) 

In  Laura  we  see  a  woman  in  whom  religion  was  effective  as  a  direcV 

'five  in  her  daily  duties  of  state: 

"She  had  been  bred  to  measure  her  actions  by  a  standard,  which 
the  world  may  nominally  admit,  but  which  it  leaves  for  the  most 
part  unheeded.  Worship,  love,  duty,  as  taught  her  by  the  de¬ 
vout  study  of  the  Sacred  Law  which  interprets  it  and  defines  it 
—  if  these  formed  the  outward  practice  of  her  life  they  were 
also  its  constant  and  secret  endeavours  and  occupation.  She 
spoke  but  very  seldom  of  her  religion,  though  it  filled  her 
heart  and  influenced  all  her  behavior.  Whenever  she  came  to 
that  sacred  subject,  her  demeanour  appeared  to  her  husband  so 
awful  that  he  scarcely  dared  to  approach  it  in  her  company, 


(1)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  66. 

(2)  Ray:  Letters,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  41. 
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and  stood  without  as  this  pure  creature  entered  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  What  must  the  world  appear  to  such  a  per¬ 
son?  Its  ambitions,  rewards,  disappointments,  pleasures, 
worth  how  much?  Compared  to  the  possession  of  that  price¬ 
less  treasure  and  happiness  unspeakable,  a  perfect  faith, 
what  has  life  to  offer?  (1) 

Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  the  women  in  early 

nineteenth  century  England  should  be  affected  in  such  a  favourable  manner  by 

their  religious  convictions.  Often  enough  these  convictions  led  to  a  spirit 

of  narrow  proselytism  which  had  not  even  the  virtue  of  consistency.  Such 

was  the  case  of  Lady  Southdown: 

"The  strong-minded  Lady  Southdown  agreed  in  both  proposals 
of  her  son-in-law,  and  was  for  converting  Miss  Crawley  off¬ 
hand.  At  her  own  home,  both  at  Southdown  and  at  Trotter- 
mare  Castle,  this  tall  and  awful  missionary  of  the  truth  rode 
about  the  country  in  her  barouche  with  outriders,  launched 
packets  of  tracts  among  the  cottages  and  tenants,  and  would 
order  Gaffer  Jones  to  be  converted,  as  he  would  order  Goody 
Hicks  to  take  a  James's  powder,  without  appeal,  resistance, 
or  benefit  of  clergy.  My  Lord  Southdown,  her  late  husband, 
an  epileptic  and  simple-minded  nobleman,  was  in  the  habit  of 
approving  of  everything  which  his  Matilda  did  and  thought. 

So  that  whatever  changes  her  belief  might  undergo  (and  it 
accommodated  itself  to  a  prodigious  variety  of  opinion,  taken 
from  all  sorts  of  doctors  among  the  Dissenters),  she  had  not 
the  least  scruple  in  ordering  all  her  tenants  and  inferiors 
to  follow  and  believe  after  her.  Thus  when  she  received  the 
Reverend  Saunders  McNitre,  the  Scotch  divine;  or  the  Reverend 
Luke  Waters,  the  mild  Wesleyan;  or  the  Reverend  Giles  Jowls, 
the  illuminated  Cobbler,  who  dubbed  himself  Reverend  as 
Napoleon  crowned  himself  Emperor  —  the  household,  children, 
tenantry  of  my  Lady  Southdown  were  expected  to  go  down  on 
their  knees  with  her  Ladyship,  and  say  Amen  to  the  prayers 
of  either  Doctor."  (2) 

Of  the  general  moral  standards  of  English  women  in  this  time  Thack¬ 
eray  leaves  us  with  good  impressions.  Even  Becky  Sharp,  with  all  her  cunning 
and  selfishness,  maintains  a  good  level  of  respectability  during  most  of  her 
career.  The  novelist  makes  a  general  contrast  between  the  women  of  England 
and  Pauline,  a  French  girl  who  had  been  a  grisette  in  Paris.  She  obtained 
employment  with  a  good  English  family  and  while  she  was  with  them,  her  con- 


(1)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  164. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair.  Vol.  1,  pp.  416-17;  see  also  Ibid,  pp.  418-20. 
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duct  was  exemplary.  But  as  soon  as  she  returned  to  Paris,  ahe  went  back 
to  the  old  ways: 

MLet  us  neither  a.  b use  her  or  pity  her  too  much,  but  look  at 
the  woman  as  we  find  her,  if  we  look  at  her  at  all.  Her  type 
is  quite  unknown  in  England;  it  tells  a  whole  social  history, 
and  speaks  of  manners  and  morals  widely  different  from  those 
which  we  obtain  in  our  own  country.  There  are  a  hundred  thous¬ 
and  Paulines  in  Paris,  cheerful  in  poverty,  careless  and  prod¬ 
igal  in  good  fortune,  but  dreadfully  lax  in  some  points  of 
morals  in  which  our  own  females  are  praiseworthily  severe. ” 

(1) 

The  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  for  centuries 

the  stronghold  of  the  Anglican  religion,  most  of  their  instructors  being 

clergymen.  It  was  only  after  1850  that  these  institutions  admitted  students 

who  were  not  of  the  Anglicn  faith.  Despite  this,  Thackeray  found  that  some 

of  his  classmates  at  Trinity  College  were  far  from  orthodox  in  their  belief s» 

Xn  May  1829  he  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"I  think  I  said  I  should  bring  home  Shelly’s  Revolt  of  Islam 
with  me,  but  I  have  rather  altered  my  opinion,  for  it  is  a 
rather  odd  kind  of  book,  containing  poetry  which  would  induce 
ohe  to  read  it  through  and  sentiments  which  might  strongly  in¬ 
cline  one  to  throw  it  in  the  fire.  It  is  this  latter  risk  I 

would  guard  against  Of  the  4  men  who  spoke  at  the  Union 

in  favour  of  Shelly  one  is  a  Deist,  another  is  —  he  knows 
not  what,  and  the  3rd  a  3ocini$n;  next  Tuesday  we  are  to  have 
a  downright  Atheist  who  in  spite  of  his  superiority  to  vul¬ 
gar  prejudice  is  a  great  Ass.  A  pretty  medley!"  (2) 

To  sum  up,  the  religious  life  of  England  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  notable  for  the  struggle  between  the  three  main  groups. 
High  Church,  Low  Church  and  the  Dissenters.  There  were  numerous  other  sects 
also,  and  Irish  immigration  was  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  materialism  and  love  of  ease  which  were  engendered  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  not  yet  won  people  awa y  from  religion 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  faithful  to  attend  church  on 
Sunday. 


(1)  Juvenilia,  p.  309. 

(2)  Ray:  -letters,  Vol.  1,  p.  74. 
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The  main  body  of  the  clergy  were  worthy  of  their  high  office.  The 
respectability  and  conformity  to  conventional  standards  which  we  associate 
with  the  word ’Victorian" seem  to  have  been  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  most 
of  Thackeray’ s  men  and  women. 
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Chapter  10 
Thackerayan  Society, 

Whatever  may  be  our  ideas  as  to  the  desirability  of  class  distine\- 
fions  today,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  very  much  in  force  in  early 
Victorian  England.  One  of  their  staunchest  defenders  was  Arthur  Pendennis* s 
uncle,  the  Major: 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Pendennis,  I  will  name  no  names,  but  in  the 
very  best  circles  of  London  society  I  have  seen  men  suffering 
the  roost  excruciating  agony,  I  have  known  them  to  be  cut,  to 
be  lost  utterly,  from  the  vulgarity  of  their  wives’  connections 
What  did  Lady  Snapperton  do  last  year  at  her  dejeuner  dansant 
after  the  Bohemian  Ball?  She  told  Lord  Brounker  that  he  might 
bring  his  daughters  or  send  them  with  a  proper  chaperon,  but 
that  she  would  not  receive  Lady  Brounker:  who  was  a  druggist’s 
daughter,  or  some  such  thing....*’  (1) 

That  respect  for  social  position  and  ancient  lineage  was  not  always 

on  a  secure  foundation  the  Major  himself  had  to  admit  as  he  advised  his  nepJi- 

Xew  on  how  to  make  his  way  in  society: 

**My  dear  boy*,  he  would  say,  with  a  mournful  earnestness  and 
veracity,  ’you  cannot  begin  your  genealogical  studies  too 
early;  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  read  in  Debreit  every  day. 

Not  so  much  the  historical  part  (for  the  pedigrees,  between 
ourselves,  are  many  of  them  fabulous,  and  there  are  few  famil¬ 
ies  that  can  show  a  clear  descent  as  our  own)  as  the  account 
of  family  alliances,  and  who  is  related  to  whom.  I  have 
known  a  man’s  career  in  life  blasted,  by  ignorance  on  this 
all-important  subject. tM  (2) 

Apparently  young  Arthur  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  his 

uncle’s  advice.  When  he  found  out  that  Mr.  Smirke,  the  curate,  was  actually 

hoping  to  marry  the  young  student’s  mother,  he  broke  out  in  angry  remonstrance 

’’’Mean?’  said  Arthur.  ’I  mean  what  I  say.  My  tutor,  I  say 
my  tutor,  has  no  right  to  ask  a  lady  of  my  mother’s  rank  to 
marry  him.  It’s  a  breach  of  confidence.  I  say  it’s  a  lib¬ 
erty.  Mean,  indeed!  (3) 

That  the  supremacy  of  the  landed  aristocracy  was  rapidly  declining 
in  the  face  of  the  new  pov/er  represented  by  wealth  from  industry  is  a  common 


(1)  Pendennis.  Vol.  1,  p.  94. 

(2)  ibid,  p.  112;  see  also  Ibid,  p.  207. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  197;  see  also  Ibid,  p.  335. 
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theme  in  Thackeray’s  works.  In  speaking  of  city  Snobs  he  says: 

"Our  city  Snobs  have  the  same  mania  of  aristocratic  marV 
Tiages,  I  like  to  see  such.  I  am  of  a  savage  and  envious 
nature,  — -  I  like  to  see  those  two  humbugs  which,  divid¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  the  social  empire  of  this  kingdom  between 

them,  hate  each  other  naturally  -  making  truce  and  uniting 

—  for  the  sordid  interests  of  either.  I  like  to  see  an 
old  aristocrat  swelling  with  pride  of  race,  the  descendant 
of  illustrious  Norman  robbers,  whose  blood  has  been  pure  for 
centuries,  and,  who  looks  down  on  common  Englishmen  as  a 
free-born  American  does  on  a  nigger.  I  like  to  see  old 
stiff  neck  obliged  to  bow  down  his  head  and  swallow  his  inferll- 
'nal  pride,  and  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  poured  out  by 
ffamp  and  Aldgate’s  butler.  ’Pump  and  Aldagte’,  says  he,  ’ 
’your  grandfather  was  a  bricklayer,  and  his  hod  is  still 
kept  in  the  bank.  Your  pedigree  begins  in  a  work -house; 
mine  can  be  dated  from  all  the  royal  palaces  of  Europe  ... 

I  despiee  you,  but  I  want  money;  and  I  will  sell  you  my 
beloved  daughter,  Blanche  Stiff neck,  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  pay  off  my  mortgage  s.v"  (1) 

The  wealthy  merchant,  Mr.  Osborne,  admits  his  lowly  origin  but 
in  his  sense  of  financial  power  he  is  almost  contemptuous  of  less  wealthy 
aristocrats: 

"The  British  merchant’s  son  shan’t  want,  sir,  B$r  guineas 
are  as  good  as  theirs,  George,  my  boy;  and  I  don’t  grudge 
’em.  Call  on  Mr.  Chopper  as  you  go  through  the  City  to¬ 
morrow;  he’ll  have  something  for  you.  I  don’t  grudge  money 
when  I  know  you’re  in  good  society,  because  I  know  that 
good  society  can  never  go  wrong.  There’s  no  pride  in  me. 

X  was  a  humbly  born  man  -  but  you  have  had  advantages. 

Make  a  good  use  of  ’em.  Mix  with  the  young  nobility. 

There’s  many  of  'em  who  can’t  spend  a  dollar  to  your  guinea, 
my  boy."  (2) 

Hobson  Neweome,  the  banker,  professed  to  be  liberal  enough  in  the 

matter  of  class  distinctions,  but  when  his  nephew,  Clive,  set  out  to  be  a 

painter,  that  was  going  too  far: 

"I  mean  I  don’t  care  what  a  fellow  is  if  he  is  a  good  fel¬ 
low.  But  a  painter!  hang  it  - — ■  a  painter’s  no  trade  at 

all - -  I  don't  fancy  one  of  our  family  sticking  upjictures 

for  sale.  I  don’t  like  it,  Barnes."  (3) 

Towards  the  end  of  The  Adventures  of  Philip  Thackeray  makes  a  eom- 


(1)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  41. 

(2)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  1,  p.  150. 

(3)  The  Neweome s,  Vol.  1,  p.  248;  see  also  Ibid,  p.  306. 
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ment  upon  the  importance  of  a  person  in  relation  to  his  surroundings: 

"Sir  John  at  home  is  in  Lilliput:  in  Belgrade  Square  he  is 
in  Brobdingnag,  where  almost  everybody  we  meet  is  so  much 
taller  than  ourselves. .. .What  I  would  hint  is,  that  we  pos$- 
$ibly  give  ourselves  patronizing  airs  before  small  people,  as 
folks  higher  placed  than  ourselves  give  themselves  airs  be¬ 
fore  us.  Patronizing  airs?  Old  Miss  Mumbles,  the  half -pay 
lieutenant* s  daughter,  who  lives  over  the  plumber’s,  with  her 
maid,  gives  herself  in  her  degree  more  airs  than  any  duchess 
in  Belgravia,  and  would  leave  the  room  if  a  tradesman’s  wife 
sat  down  in  it."  (I) 

One  of  the  rather  surprising  results  of  the  emphasis  upon  class 

distinctions  was  the  comparatively  minor  position  assigned  to  doctors  and 

lawyers.  Thus,  when  after  the  death  of  John  Pendennis  the  doctor  and  the 

(2) 

lawyer  arrived,  they  entered  by  the  back  door.  Captain  Costigan  was 

quite  shocked  that  Doctor  Goodenough  should  have  such  a  fine  carriage: 

"Green  liveries,  bedadl ’  the  General  said,  ’and  as  foin  a 
pair  of  high- stepping  bee  horses  as  ever  a  gentleman  need 
sit  behoind,  let  alone  a  docthor.  There’s  no  end  to  the 
proide  and  ar’gance  of  them  do ct hors,  now-a-days."  (3) 

If  law  students  and  some  lawyers  lived  in  very  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  were  some  of  the  profession  who  attained  to  affluence  and 
fame: 

"If  we  could  but  get  the  history  of  a  single  day  as  it  passed 
in  any  one  of  those  four-storied  houses  in  the  dingy  court 
where  our  friends  Pen  and  Warrington  dwelt,  some  Tempi©  As- 
modeus  might  furnish  us  with  a  queer  volume.  There  may  be  a 
great  parliamentary  counsel  on  the  ground  floor,  who  drives 
off  to  Belgravia  at  dinner-time,  when  his  clerk,  too,  be¬ 
comes  a  gentleman,  and  goes  away  to  entertain  his  friends, 
and  to  take  his  pleasure.  But  a  short  time  since  he  was  hun¬ 
gry  and  briefless  in  some  garret  of  the  Inn;  lived  by  steal¬ 
thy  literature;  hoped,  and  waited,  and  sickened,  and  no 
clients  came;  exhausted  his  own  means  and  his  friends’  kind¬ 
ness;  had  to  remonstrate  humbly  with  duns,  and  to  implore  the 
patience  of  poor  creditors.  Ruin  seemed  to  be  staring  him 
in  the  face,  when  behold  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and 
the  lucky  wretch  in  possession  of  one  of  those  prodigious 
prizes  which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  the  lottery  of  the  Bar." 

(4) 


(1)  The  Adventures  of  Philip.  Vol.  11,  p.  339. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  25. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  175. 

(4)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  374. 
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One  of  the  strange  institutions  of  Thackeray's  day  was  the 
'spunging  house'  or  debtor's  prison.  Apparently  a  man  of  fairly  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  society  like  Rendon  Crawley  could  face  calmly  a  term  in  "Mr.  Moss's 

mansion  in  Cursitor  Street"^  a  section  of  London  where  a  good  many  of  the 

to) 

legal  profession  lived.  In  his  case  the  policy  of  'living  on  nothing  a 
year'  had  resulted  in  his  becoming  too  well  acquainted  with  the  place;  be¬ 
sides,  his  terms  there  were  usually  short. 

When  Arthur  Pendennis  was  learning  journalism,  he  was  astonished 

to  learn  from  his  friend  Warrington  that  one  of  the  main  figures  of  the 

"Pall-Mall  Gazette",  Captain  Shandon,  lived  in  the  Fleet  Prison: 

"Pen  had  never  seen  this  scene  of  London  life,  and  walked 
with  no  small  interest  in  at  the  grim  gate  of  that  dismal 
edifice.  They  went  through  the  ante -room,  where  the  offic¬ 
ers  and  janitors  were  seated,  and  passing  in  at  the  wicket, 
entered  the  prison.  The  noise  and  the  crowd,  the  life  and 
the  shouting,  the  shabby  bustle  of  the  place,  struck  and 
excited  Pen,  People  moved  about  ceaselessly  and  restless, 
like  caged  animals  in  a  menagerie.  Men  were  playing  at 
fives.  Others  pacing  and  tramping:  this  one  in  colloquy 
with  his  lawyer  in  dingy  black  — -  that  one  walking  sadly, 
with  his  wife  by  his  side,  and  a  child  on  his  arm.  Some 
were  arrayed  in  tattered  dressing-gowns,  and  had  a  loofc  of 
rakish  fashion.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  busy,  humming,  and 
on  the  move.  Pen  felt  as  if  he  choked  in  the  place,  and  as 
if  the  door  being  locked  upon  him  they  never  would  let  him 
out."  (3) 

The  young  man  was  to  learn  that  the  Captain  remained  in  his  own 
quarters  in  the  prison  with  his  wife  and  child.  The  old  journalist’s 
•  weakness  was  drink  and  the  debts  it  entailed.  But,  most  surprising  of  all, 
the  Captain  could  indulge  his  taste  at  the  prison  tavern!  (4) 

Most  of  Thackeray's  characters  live  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
However,  in  his  description  of  Shepherd’s  Inn  he  paints  a  grim  picture  of 
the  si  vims: 

(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  215. 

(2)  Chancellor:  The  London  of  Thackeray,  pp.  165-66. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  413. 

14)  Ibid,  p.  421. 
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"Somewhere  behind  the  black  gables  and  smutty  chimney-stacks 
of  Wych  Street,  Holywell  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  the  quad¬ 
rangle  lies,  hidden  from  the  outer  world;  and  it  is  approached 
by  curious  passages  and  ambiguous  alleys,  on  which  the  sun  has 
forgotten  to  shine.  Sip  sellers,  brandy-ball  and  hard-bake 
vendors,  the  purveyors  of  theatrical  prints  for  youth,  dealers 
in  dingy  furniture,  and  bedding  suggestive  of  anything  but 
sleep,  line  the  narrow  walls  and  dark  casements  with  their  wares 
The  doors  are  many-belled;  and  crowds  of  dirty  children  form 
endless  groups  around  the  steps:  or  around  the  shellfish  deal¬ 
ers'  trays  in  these  courts;  whereof  the  damp  pavements  resound 
with  pattens,  and  are  drabbled  with  a  never-failing  mud.  Ballad 
singers  come  and  chant  here,  in  deadly  gutteral  tones,  satirical 
songs  against  the  „Whig  administration,  against  the  bishops  and 
dignified  clergy,  against  the  German  relatives  of  an  august 
royal  family:  Punch  sets  up  his  theatre,  sure  of  an  audience, 
and  occasionally  of  a  halfpenny,  from  the  swarming  occupants  of 
the  houses;  women  scream  after  their  children  for  loitering  in 
the  gutter,  or,  worse  still,  against  the  husband  who  comes 
reeling  from  the  gin-shop;"  (1) 

And  now  to  get  back  to  the  novelist’s  usual  milieu,  the  people  who 
belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  those  who  in  London  would  be  very 


much  concerned  with  the  activities  of  "the  season".  This  period  of  more  in¬ 
tensive  social  life  coincided  with  the  session  of  Parliament  and  extended 

(2) 

from  February  to  August*  It  was  the  time  when  men  who  loved  social  life, 
such  as  Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  made  sure  to  to  be  in  town: 


"The  London  season  was  now  blooming  in  its  full  vigour,  and 
the  fashionable  newspapers  abounded  with  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  grand  banquets,  routs  and  balls  which  were  enlivening 
the  polite  world.  Our  Gracious  Sovereign  was  holding  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  at  St.  James’s:  the  bow-windows  of  the 
clubs  were  crowded  with  the  heads  of  respectable  red-faced 
newspaper-reading  gentlemen:  along  the  Serpentine  trailed 
thousands  of  carriages:  squadrons  of  dandy  horsemen  tramm¬ 
el  ed  over  Hotten  Row:  everybody  was  in  town  in  a  word:  and 
*  of  course  Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  was  somebody,  was  not 
absent."  (3) 

A  more  personal  aceouht  of  what  people  did  during  the  London 
season  is  contained  in  the  story  of  Becky  Sharp,  at  the  height  of  her 
success: 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  43. 

(2)  Sketches  and  Travels,  (Book  of  Snobs),  p.  400. 

(3)  Pendennis.  Vol.  1,  p.  464. 
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"Becky  has  often  spoken  in  subsequent  years  of  this  season 
of  her  life,  when  she  moved  among  the  very  greatest  circles 
of  the  London  fashion.  Her  success  excited,  elated,  and  then 
bored  her.  At  first  no  occupation  was  more  pleasant  than  to 
invent  and  procure  (the  latter  a  work  of  no  small  trouble  and 
ingenuity,  by  the  way,  in  a  person  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley1 2 s 
very  narrow  means)  — -  to  procure,  we  say,  the  prettiest  new 
dresses  and  ornaments;  to  drive  to  fine  dinner  parties,  where 
she  was  welcomed  by  great  people;  and  from  the  fine  dinner 
parties  to  fine  assemblies,  whither  the  same  people  came  with 
whom  she  had  been  dining,  whom  she  had  met  the  night  before, 

and  would  see  on  the  morrow  -  the  young  men  faultlessly 

appointed,  handsomely  cravatted,  with  the  neatest  glossy  boots 
and  white  gloves  -  the  elders  portly,  brass-buttoned,  noble¬ 
looking,  polite,  and  prosy  -  the  young  ladies  blonde,  timid, 

and  in  pink  -  the  mothers  grand,  beautiful,  sumptuous,  sol¬ 

emn,  and  in  diamonds.  They  talked  in  English,  not  in  bad 
French,  as  they  do  in  the  novels.  They  talked  about  each  other’s 
houses,  and  characters,  and  families:  just  as  the  Joneses  do 
about  the  Smiths.  Becky’s  former  acquaintances  hated  and  envied 
hert  the  poor  woman  herself  was  yawning  in  spirit.  *1  wish  I 
were  out  of  it’,  she  said  to  herself.  *1  would  rather  be  a 
parson’s  wife  and  teach  a  Sunday  School  than  this.'"  (1) 

Some  idea  of  the  bustle  and  life  along  Pall  Mall  at  its  busiest  is 
conveyed  by  this  passage: 

"Heavyside,  a  large  young  officer  of  the  household  troops, 
old  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  and  Horace  Fogey,  whom  every  one 
knows,  are  in  the  window  of  Bays’s  yawning  as  widely  as  that 
window  itself.  Horses,  under  the  charge  of  men  in  red  jackets, 
are  pacing  up  and  down  St.  James’s  Street.  Cabmen  on  the 
stand  are  regaling  with  beer.  Gentlemen  with  grooms  behind 
them  pass  towards  the  park.  Great  dowager  barouches  roll  a\- 
long,  emblazened  with  coronets,  and  driven  by  coachmen  in  sil¬ 
very  wigs.  Wistful  provincials  gaze  in  at  the  clubs.  Foreign¬ 
ers  chatter  and  show  their  teeth,  and  look  at  the  ladies  in 
the  carriages,  and  smoke  and  spit  refreshingly  round  about. 
Policeman  X  slouches  along  the  pavement.  It  is  5  o’clock,  the 
noon  in  Pall  Mall.”  (2) 

Perhaps  we  can  obtain  a  better  idea  of  what  "the  season"  meant  to 

London  from  a  description  of  the  change  brought  about  by  its  termination: 

"The  season  was  now  come  to  a  conclusion:  Pen’s  neighbours 
the  lawyers,  were  gone  upon  circuit:  and  his  more  fashion¬ 
able  friends  had  taken  their  passports  for  the  continent,  or 
had  fled  for  health  or  excitement  to  the  Scotch  moors. 

Scarce  a  man  was  to  be  seen  in  the  bow-windows  of  the  clubs, 
or  on  the  solitary  Pall  Mall  pavement.  The  red  jackets  had 


(1)  The  iMewcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  232. 

(2)  The  Newcomes.  Vol.  1,  p.  83. 
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disappeared  from  before  the  Palace-gate:  the  tradesman  of 
St.  James’s  were  abroad  taking  their  pleasure:  the  tailors 
had  grown  mustachios  and  were  gone  up  the  Rhine."  (1) 

How  busy  the  life  of  a  London  woman  in  society  could  be  we  may  see 

from  the  account  of  it  given  by  Pen  to  his  fellow  journalist,  Warrington: 

"if  you  dislike  the  women  in  the  country  for  being  too  slow, 
surely  the  London  women  ought  to  be  fast  enough  for  you.  The 
pace  of  London  life  is  enormous:  how  do  people  last  at  it,  I 

wonder,  -  male  and  female?  Take  a  woman  of  the  world: 

follow  her  course  through  the  season;  one  asks  how  can  she 
survive  it?  or  if  she  tumbles  into  a  sleep  at  the  end  of  Aug¬ 
ust,  and  lies  torpid  until  the  spring?  She  goes  into  the  world 
every  night,  and  sits  watching  her  marriageable  daughters  danc¬ 
ing  till  long  after  dawn.  She  has  a  nursery  of  little  ones, 
very  likely,  at  home,  to  whom  she  administers  example  and  affec¬ 
tion:  having  an  eye  likewise  to  bread-and-milk,  catechism,  mus¬ 
ic,  and  French,  and  roast  leg  of  mutton  at  one  o’clock;  she  has 
to  call  upon  the  ladies  of  her  own  station,  either  domestically 
or  in  her  public  character,  in  which  she  sits  upon  Charity 
Committees,  or  Ball  Committees,  or  Emigration  Committees,  or 
Q,ueen's  College  Committees,  and  discharges  I  don’t  know  what 
more  duties  of  British  State swomanship.  She  very  likely  keeps 
a  poor- visiting  list;  has  conversations  with  the  clergyman 
about  soup  or  flannel,  or  proper  religious  teaching  for  the 
parish  .....she  has  the  newspapers  to  read,  and,  at  least, 
must  know  what  her  husband’s  party  is  about,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  talk  to  her  neighbour  at  dinner...."  (2) 

One  interesting  group  frequently  held  up  to  scorn  by  Thackeray  were 

the  social  climbers  like  Mrs.  Mackenzie: 

"Mrs.  Mack  is  perfectly  awful,’  Clive  told  me  afterwards, 

’since  the  dinner  in  Bryanstone  Square.  Lady  hew  and  Lady  Ann 
are  never  out  of  her  mouth;  she  has  had  white  muslin  dresses 
made  just  like  Ethel's  for  herself  and  her  daughter.  She  has 
bought  a  peerage,  and  knows  the  pedigree  of  the  whole  Kew  fam¬ 
ily.  She  wog’t  go  out  in  a  cab  now  without  a  boy  on  the  box; 
and  in  the  plate  for  the  cards  which  she  has  established  in 
the  drawing-room,  you  know.  Lady  Kew's  pasteboard  always  will 
come  up  to  the  top,  though  I  poke  it  down  whenever  I  go  into 
the  room."  (3) 

It  may  come  to  us  as  something  of  a  surprise  that  one  form  of  relax¬ 
ation,  indulged  almost  without  restraint  now,  smoking,  was  very  decidedly 
frowned  upon  in  Thackeray’s  time,  especially  if  the  smokery's  were  young.  That 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  100. 

(2)  Ibid,  pp.  81-82. 

(3)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  313;  see  also  The  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  35. 
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most  of  the  opposition  to  smoking  came  from  the  women  seems  clear  from  this 
passage! 


MWhat  is  this  smoking  that  it  should  be  considered  a  crime? 

I  believe  in  my  heart  that  women  are  jealous  of  it,  as  of  a 
rival.  They  speak  of  it  as  of  some  secret,  awful  vice  that 
seizes  upon  a  man  and  makes  him  a  Pariah  from  genteel  soc¬ 
iety,  I  would  lay  a  guinea  that  many  a  lady  who  has  just 
been  kind  enough  to  read  the  above  lines  lays  down  the  book, 
after  this  confession  of  mine  that  I  am  a  smoker,  and  says, 
’Oh,  the  vulgar  wretch!  ’  and  passes  on  to  something  else.1 2 3’ 

(1) 

When  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  found  themselves  in 

fairly  large  numbers  in  a  foreign  city,  they  would  naturally  get  together  to 

visit  places  of  interest,  Thackeray  tells  how  visits  were  planned  in  Rome: 

’’Thrown  together  every  day,  and  night  after  night;  flocking 
to  the  same  picture-galleries,  statue  galleries,  Pincian 
drives,  and  church  functions,  the  English  colonists  at  Rome 
perforce  become  intimate,  and  in  many  cases  friendly.  They 
have  an  English  library  where  the  various  meets  for  the  week 
are  ^acarded:  on  such  a  day  the  Vatican  galleries  are  open; 
the  next  is  the  feast  of  Saint  so-and-sp;  on  Wednesday  there 
will  be  music  and  Vespers  at  the  Si stine  Chapel;  on  Thursday 

the  Pope  will  b^llss  the  animals - In  a  word,  the  ancient 

city  of  the  Caesars,  the  august  fanes  of  the  Popes,  with 
their  splendour  and  ceremony,  are  all  mapped  out  and  arranged 
for  English  diversion;  and  we  run  in  a  crowd  to  high  mass  at 
St,  Peter's,  or  the  illumination  on  Easter-day,  as  we  run 
when  the  bell  rings  to  the  Bosjesmen  at  Cremorne,  or  the  fire¬ 
works  at  Vauxhall.”  (8) 

What  did  Thackeray  himself  think  about  the  standards  of  his  time 

as  compared  with  the  decades  before  it?  Speaking  of  George  IV  he  says: 

”He  is  dead  but  thirty  years,  and  one  asks  how  a  great  so^- 
Ciety  could  have  tolerated  him?  Would  we  hear  him  now?  In 
this  quarter  of  a  century,  what  a  silent  revolution  has  been 
working.'  How  it  has  separated  us  from  old  times  and  manners! 
How  it  has  changed  men  themselves!  I  can  see  old  gentlemen 
now  among  us,  of  perfect  good  breeding,  of  quiet  lives,  with 
venerable  grey  heads,  fondling  their  grandchildren;  and  look 
at  them  and  wonder  at  what  they  were  once.  That  gentleman 
of  the  grand  old  school,  when  he  was  in  the  10th  Hussars,  and 
dined  at  the  prince's  table,  would  fall  under  it  night  after 
night,...1’  (3) 

(1)  The  Fitzboodle  Papers,  p.  195;  see  also  Ibid,  p.  210, 

(2)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  6. 

(3)  The  Pour  Georges,  p,  367. 
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One  of  the  main  features  of  society  life  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  large  number  of  servants  employed.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  condition.  First  of  all,  there  were  not  at  that 
time  the  opportunities  for  young  people  to  find  jjositions  in  factories  and 
offices  which  we  have  today.  Also,  the  many  devices  and  machines  which  ligh^- 
ten  the  work  now  had  not  been  invented.  And  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 


it  was  still  necessary  to  make  at 
cheaply  today  in  the  neighborhood 
Wealthy  families  prided 
and  the  showy  garb  they  wore: 


home  a  good  many  things  which  we  can  buy 
store. | 

themselves  on  the  size  of  their 


(1) 
o  ol"  -m  en 


"One  of  the  leaves  of  the  hall  door  was  opened,  and  John  - 

one  of  the  largest  of  his  race  —  was  leaning  against  the 
door  pillar,  with  his  ambrosial  hair  powdered,  his  legs  crossed 
ejsl;  beautiful,  silk  stockinged;  in  his  hand  his  cane,  golden¬ 
headed,  dolichoskion.  Jeames  was  invisible,  but  near  at  hand, 
waiting  in  the  hall,  with  the  gentleman  who  does  not  wear  liv¬ 
ery,  and  ready  to  fling  down  the  roll  of  haircloth  over  which 
her  ladyship  was  to  step  to  her  carriage."  (2) 


On  special  occasions  like  a  dinner  or  a  ball  it  was  common  enough 


to  bring  in  as  extra  servants  people  who  followed  some  other  calling  in  life. 


When  Mr.  Titmarsh  went  to  a  ball  he  noted: 


"Mr.  Gregory,  the  butler,  besides  John  the  footman,  and  Sir 
Giles* s  large  man  in  the  Bacon  livery,  and  honest  Grundsell, 
carpet-beater  and  greengrocer,  of  Little  Pocklington  Buildings, 
had  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  aides-de-camp  in  black  and  white 
neckcloths,  like  doctors  of  divinity."  (3) 

There  was  a  wide  range  in  the  conditions  under  which  servants  lived. 

A  few,  like  Major  Pendennis* s  man,  Morgan,  were  well  paid  and  even  had  their 

own  clubs. ^  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  were  treated  with 

small  consideration  of  their  human  dignity: 

(1)  Young:  Early  Victorian  England.  Vol.  1,  p.  30. 

(2)  Pendennis.  Vol.  11,  p.  476;  see  also  The  Hewcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  176. 

(3)  Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball.  (Christmas  Books),  p.  7. 

(4)  Pendennis.  Vol.  11,  p.  395,  402. 
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"Between  me  and  those  fellow  creatures  of  mine  who  are 
sitting  in  the  room  below,  how  strange  and  wonderful  is 
the  partition!  Vile  meet  at  every  hour  of  the  daylight, 
and  are  indebted  to  each  other  for  a  hundred  offices  of 
duty  and  comfort  of  life ;  and  we  live  together  for  years, 
and  don’t  know  each  other.  John’s  voice  to  me  is  quite 
different  from  John’s  voice  when  he  addresses  his  mates 
below.  If  I  met  Hannah  in  the  street  with  a  bonnet  on,  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  know  her.  And  all  these  good  people 
with  whom  I  may  live  for  years  and  years,  have  cares,  in¬ 
terests,  dear  friends  and  relatives,  mayhap  scenes,  pas%- 
Sions,  longings,  hopes,  tragedies  of  their  own,  from  which  a 
carpet  and  a  few  planks  and  beams  utterly  separate  me."(l) 

However,  the  lot  of  servants  was  steadily  becoming  better: 

"I  do  not  know  any  more  cheering  mark  of  the  increased  phil¬ 
anthropy  of  our  times  than  to  contrast  our  domestic  arch¬ 
itecture  with  that  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  see  how  much 
better  servants  and  the  poor  are  cared  for  at  present,  than 
in  times  when  my  lord  and  my  lady  slept  under  golden  canojr 
fies,  and  their  servants  lay  above  them  in  quarters  not  so 
airy  or  so  clean  as  stables  are  now."  (2) 

What  about  wages?  Young  estimates  that  the  average  London  'general* 
servant  of  eighteen  years  and  up  got  less  than  £10  per  year  with  room  and 


board;  that  the  wage  of  a  mature  woman  in  regular  work  at  the  end  of  the 

(3) 

early  Victorian  era  was  ten  shillings  a  week  .  Even  with  allowances  made 
for  the  greater  value  of  money  then,  such  wages  seem  to  us  rather  low. 

As  commerce  increased  in  volume  and  importance,  banking  became 
one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  banking  as  in 


other  forms  of  commercial  enterprise  there  was  sometimes  unwise  speculation 

and  failure.  The  life  story  of  Colonel  Newcome,  for  example,  is  closely 

related  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Bundeclund  Bank* 

"Founded,  as  the  prospectus  announced,  at  a  time  when  all 
private  credit  was  shaken  by  the  failure  of  the  great  Agency 
Houses,  of  which  the  downfall  had  carried  dismay  and  ruin 
throughout  the  presidency,  the  B.3.  had  been  established  on 
the  only  sound  principle  of  commercial  prosperity  —  that  of 
association.  The  native  capitalists,  headed  by  the  great 
firm  of  Rummum  Loll  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta  had  been  invited  to 
take  shares  in  an  institution  which  to  merchants,  native  and 


(1)  Roundabout  Papers,  p.  113. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  271. 

(3)  Young:  Early  Victorian  England,  Vol.  1,  pp.  32-33. 
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English,  civilians  and  military  men,  was  alike  advantageous 
and  indispensable.”  (1) 

This  institution  engaged  in  various  enterprises  including  opium 

for  the  Chinese  and  idols  for  the  native  Asiatics.  Dividends  ran  as  high 

as  twelve  and  a  quarter  per  cent  half-yearly. 

"Fed  Bayham,  I  remember,  used  to  be  great  in  his  knowledge 
or  the  affairs  of  the  Bundeclund  Banking  Company.  He  talked 
of  cotton,  wool,  copper,  opium,  indigo,  Singapore,  Manilla, 
China,  Calcutta,  Australia,  with  prodigious  eloquence  and 
fluency.  His  conversation  was  about  millions  ....what  o%- 
rations  were  uttered,  what  following  bumpers  emptied  in  the 
praise  of  this  great  Company;  what  quantities  of  turtle  and 
punch  did  Fred  devour  at  its  expense!  Colonel  Neweome  was 
the  kindly  old  chairman  at  those  banquets;  the  Prince,  his 
son,  taking  but  a  modest  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  sitting 
with  us,  his  old  cronies."  (2) 

Everything  seemed  well.  But  it  was  not  long  before  an  important 

London  banking  firm  refused  a  large  amount  of  bills  of  the  Bundeclund  Bank. 

"The  news  came  like  a  thunder  clap  upon  the  London  Board  of 
Directors,  who  had  received  no  notice  of  the  intentions  of 
Hobson  Brothers,  and  caused  a  dreadful  panic  amongst  the 
shareholders  of  the  concern.  The  board-room  was  besieged 
by  colonels  and  captains,  widows  and  orphans."  (3) 

The  Bundeclund  Bank  survived  this  attack  on  its  solvency,  but 
shareholders  became  uneasy  and  unloaded  their  stocks.  Before  long  the  in¬ 
stitution  failed,  involving  many  innocent  persons  including  the  honourable 
old  Colonel  who  was  reduced  to  penury  in  his  declining  years. 

"It  was  one  of  many  similar  cheats  which  have  been  success¬ 
ively  practised  upon  the  simple  folks,  civilian  and  military 

who  toil  and  struggle  -  who  fight  with  sun  and  enemy  — - 

who  pass  years  of  long  exile  and  gallant  endurance  in  the 
service  of  our  empire  in  India.  Agency-houses  after  agency- 
houses  have  been  established,  and  have  flourished  in  splen¬ 
dour  and  magnificence,  and  have  paid  fabulous  dividends  — 
and  have  enormously  enriched  two  or  three  wary  speculators  — 
and  have  them  burst  in  bankruptcy,  involving  widows,  orphans, 
and  countless  simple  people  who  trusted  their  all  to  the  keep 
ing  of  these  unworthy  treasurers."  (4) 


(1)  The  Neweome s,  Vol.  1,  p.  144. 

(2)  The  Mew come s ,  Vol.  11,  pp.  328-29. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  339. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  409;  see  also  Ray:  Letters,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  75;  Vanity  Fair, 

(Vol.  1,  p.  151. 
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The  concluding  scene  in  every  man’s  life  is  his  funeral.  The 

behavior  of  those  attending  this  solemn  function  is  in  a  measure  a  reflection 

of  the  deceased  person’s  character  ana  also  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  When 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  died,  there  must  have  been  few  who  felt  any  real  grief: 

nevertheless,  a  fairly  respectable  showing  was  made: 

"Those  who  will  may  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave,  whither 
they  were  borne  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  most  becoming 
manner,  the  family  in  black  coaches,  with  their  handkerchiefs 
up  to  their  noses,  ready  for  the  tears  which  did  not  come: 
the  undertaker  and  his  gentlemen  in  deep  tribulation:  the 
select  tenantry  mourning  out  of  compliment  to  the  new  land¬ 
lord:  the  neighbouring  gentry’s  carriage  at  three  miles  an 
hour,  empty,  and  in  profound  affliction:  the  parson  speak¬ 
ing  out  the  formula  about  "our  dear  brother  departed". "(1) 

The  description  of  the  obsequies  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Kew 

has  the  same  desolate  features  --  the  emptiness  of  the  high-sounding  funeral 

service,  the  sham  grief  of  those  who  sent  their  empty  carriages,  the  anxiety 

(2) 

of  relatives  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  in  all,  the  funeral 
services  of  early  Victorian  England,  as  Thackeray  pictures  them,  were  not 
much  of  a  credit  to  the  times.  Too  bad  he  did  not  carry  Colonel  Newcome  a 
hit  beyond  the  ’AdsumJ’.  (3) 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  pp.  77-78. 

(2)  The  Newcome s,  vol.  11,  p.  226. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  521. 
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Chapter  11 
The  Theatre. 


In  order  to  understand  why  the  theatre  is  presented  usually  in  so 
unfavourable  a  light  by  Thackeray  we  must  remember  that  for  about  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  dramatic  performance  in  England  was  at  a  low 
ebb  indeed: 


"In  1820  it  was  difficult  for  a  self-respecting^;  moral,  Lon¬ 
don  middle-class  citizen  to  take  his  family  to  the  theatre... 
A  change  was  wrought  about  1850,  and  the  change  was  probably 
due  more  to  the  action  of  the  Queen  than  to  any  general  move¬ 
ments  in  social  life."  (1) 

When  young  Pendennis  joined  Mr.  Poker  on  a  visit  to  the  theatre  at 
Chatteris  one  day,  they  found  that  the  production  was  not  drawing  many  spec^ 
'tutors: 

"They  had  almost  their  choice  of  places  in  the  boxes  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  no  better  filled  than  country  theatres 
usually  are  in  spite  of  the  ’universal  burst  of  attraction 
and  galvanic  thrills  of  delight’  advertised  by  Bingley  in 
the  play-bills.  A  score  or  so  of  people  dotted  the  pit- 
benches,  a  few  more  kept  a  kicking  and  whistling  in  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  a  dozen  others,  who  came  in  with  free  admissions, 
were  in  the  boxes  where  our  young  gentlemen  sate.  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Bodgers  and  Podgers,  and  young  Cornet  Tidmus,  of  the 
Dragoons,  occupied  a  private  box.  The  performers  acted  to 
them,  and  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  hold  conversations  with 
the  players  when  not  engaged  in  the  dialogue,  and  applauded 
them  by  name  loudly."  (2) 

The  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Chatteris  was  accustomed  to  play  all 
the  chief  tragic  and  comic  parts  himself  unless  a  prominent  actor  came  down 
from  London.  On  this  particular  day  he  was  representing  the  character  of 

’  Stranger* . 

"He  was  attired  in  the  tight  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots 
which  the  stage  legend  has  given  to  that  injured  man,  with  a 
large  cloak  and  beaver  and  a  hearse-feather  in  it  drooping 
over  his  raddled  old  face,  and  only  partially  concealing  his 
great  buckled  brown  wig."  (3) 


(1)  Young,  0.  M. :  Early  Victorian  England,  Vol.  11,  p.  279. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  44-5. 

(3)  Ibid.p.  45. 
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The  dramatic  performance  of  this  actor  was  like  his  costume  - — 
unnatural,  exaggerated,  playing  unashamedley  to  the  sparse  audience,  and 
even  to  individual  members  of  it. 

When  the  leading  lady  appeared,  there  was  thunderous  applause  from 


the  house: 


"The  pit  thrilled  and  thumped  its  umbrellas;  a  volley  of 
applause  was  fired  from  the  gallery:  the  Dragoon  officers 
and  Foker  clapped  their  hands  furiously:  you  would  have 
thought  the  house  was  full,  so  loud  were  their  plaudits. 

The  red  face  and  ragged  whiskers  of  Mr.  Costigan  were  seen 
peering  from  the  side-scene.  Pen’s  eyes  opened  wide  and 
bright,  as  Mrs.  Haller  entered  with  a  downcast  look,  then 
rallying  at  the  sound  of  the  applause,  swept  the  house  with 
a  grateful  glance,  and,  folding  her  hands  across  her  breatt, 
sank  down  in  a  magnificent  curtsey.  More  applause,  more 
umbrellas;"  (1) 

When  the  time  came  for  her  to  perform,  the  audience  witnessed  the 

same  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  the  same  ’playing  to  the  house’: 

"With  what  smothered  sorrow,  with  what  gushing  pathos, 

Mrs.  Haller  delivered  her  parti  At  first,  when  as  Count 
Wintersen’s  housekeeper,  and  preparing  for  his  Excellency’s 
arrival,  she  has  to  give  orders  about  the  beds  and  furniture, 
and  the  dinner,  etc.,  to  be  got  ready,  she  did  so  with  the 
calm  agony  of  despair.  But  when  she  could  get  rid  of  the 
stupid  servants,  and  give  vent  to  her  feelings  to  the  pit  and 
the  house,  she  overflowed  to  each  individual,  as  if  he  were 
her  particular  confidant,  and  she  were  crying  out  her  griefs 
on  his  shoulder: . and  when  she  came  to  the  favourite  pass¬ 

age,  ’I  have  a  William,  too,  if  he  be  still  alive.  His  little 
sisters,  tool  Why,  Fancy,  dost  thou  rack  me  so?  Why  dost 
thou  image  my  poor  children  fainting  in  sickness,  and  crying 

to  - —  to - their  mum - um  ---  other* - when  she  came 

to  this  passage  little  Bows  buried  his  face  in  his  blue  cotton 
handkerchief,  after  crying  out  ’Bravo’."  (2) 

So  much  for  dramatic  performances  in  Chatteris.  Perhaps  something 

better  might  have  been  expected  in  Brighton.  On  one  of  his  visits  there 

Thackeray  professed  to  admire  the  productions  of  the  local  theatre: 

"To  see  Hamlet  and  Lady  Macbeth,  forsoothl  as  if  everybody 
had  not  seen  them  a  thousand  times  ....I  can  have  first-rate 
tragedy  in  London:  in  the  country  give  me  good  old  country 
fare  —  the  good  old  comedies  and  farces  -~  the  dear  old 
melodramas. 


1)  x^endennis.  Vol.  1,  p.  47. 

2)  ibid,  Yi  pg.  49. 
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We  had  one  the  other  day  in  perfection.  We  were,  I 
think,  about  four  of  us  in  the  pit;  the  ginger-beer  boy 
might  wander  about  quite  at  his  ease.  There  was  a  respectable 
family  in  a  private  box,  and  some  pleasant  fellows  in  the  galjr 
^ery;  and  we  saw,  with  leisure  and  delectation,  that  famous 
old  melodrama,  ’The  Warlock  of  the  (lien* .  (1) 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  a  sarcastic  description  of  the  absurd¬ 
ities  in  the  setting  and  the  unbalanced  display  of  emotion  by  the  actors  of 
the  piece. 

Evidently  what  Thackeray  saw  of  drama  in  the  country  was  not  very 

admirable.  What  about  London?  We  are  given  a  general  idea  of  the  range  of 

performance  in  some  theatres  there  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of 

Mr.  Dolphin  at  the  theatre  in  Chatteris: 

"Now  Mr.  Dolphin’s  appearance  in  the  remote  little  Chatteris 
theatre  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  spite  of  all 
his  exertions,  and  the  perpetual  blazes  of  triumph,  corus«aV 
fions  of  talent,  victories  of  good  old  English  comedy,  which 
his  play-bills  advertised,  his  theatre  (which,  if  you  please, 
and  to  injure  no  present  susceptibilities  and  vested  interests, 
we  shall  call  the  Museum  Theatre)  by  no  means  prospered,  and 
the  famous  Impressario  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

The  great  Hubbard  had  acted  legitimate  drama  for  twenty  nights, 
and  had  failed  to  remunerate  anybody  but  himself;  the  cele^jr- 
jjfated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cawdor  had  come  out  in  Mr.  Rawhead’s  tragedy, 
and  in  their  favourite  round  of  pieces,  and  had  not  attracted 
the  public,  Herr  Garbage’s  lions  and  tigers  had  drawn  for  a 
little  time,  until  one  of  the  animals  had  bitten  a  piece  out 

of  the  Herr’s  shoulder;  . He  was  dragging  on  his  season 

wretchedly  with  half  salaries,  small  operas,  feeble  old  com¬ 
edies,  and  his  ballet  company;  and  everybody  was  looking  out 
for  the  day  when  he  should  appear  in  the  Gazette."  (2) 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  certain  great  men  still  patronized 

the  theatre  people  much  as  poor  literary  men  had  been  patronized  in  earlier 

times.  When  Arthur  Pendennis  became  a  member  of  a  club,  he  met  Lord  Colch- 

icum,  a  patron  of  players  from  various  theatres  of  London: 

"He  lived  with  the  youth  about  town:  he  gave  them  countless 
dinners  at  Richmond  and  Greenwich:  an  enlightened  patron  of 
the  drama  in  all  languages  and  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  he 

(1)  Contributions  to  Punch,  Vol„  11,  p.  16. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  pp.  163-64. 
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received  dramatic  professors  of  all  nations  at  his  banquets 
English  from  the  Convent  Garden  and  Strand  houses,  Ital¬ 
ians  from  the  Hayraarket,  French  from  their  own  pretty  little 
theatre,  or  the  boards  of  the  Opera  where  they  danced.” (1) 

The  kind  of  amusement  furnished  by  the  lighter  type  of  London 
Theatre  seemed  hollow  and  unreal,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  a  rather  dis¬ 
illusioned  young  man: 

"He  passed  a  Comic  Theatre  on  the  way  home,  and  saw  "Stunning 
Farce’  'Hoars  of  Laughter',  'Good  old  English  Fun  and  Frolic', 
placarded  in  vermilion  letters  on  the  gate.  He  went  into  the 
pit,  and  saw  the  lovely  Mrs.  Leary,  as  usual,  in  a  man's  at\- 
•fire;  and  that  eminent  buffo  actor,  Tom  Horseman,  dressed  as 
a  woman.  Horseman's  travestie  seemed  to  him  a  horrid  and  hid¬ 
eous  degradation;  Mrs.  Leary's  glances  and  ankles  had  not  the 
least  effect.  He  laughed  again,  and  bitterly,  to  himself,  as 
he  thought  of  the  effect  she  had  produced  upon  him,  on  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival  in  London,  a  short  time,  what  a 
long  long  time  ago.”  (2) 

Some  references  made  in  a  previous  quotation  concerning  the  theatre 

in  Brighton  gave  the  impression  that  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  often 

performed  in  London.  But  even  smaller  places  like  Chatteris  did  not  fear  to 

produce  Hamlet.  When  Arthur  Pendennis  went  with  his  party  to  the  theatre  for 

the  performance,  he  found  that  ”a  tolerably  large  audience  was  assembled". 

One  of  Pen's  party  was  the  curate,  Mr.  Smirke: 

"lie  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  brought  books  of  'Hamlet*  with  them  to 
follow  the  tragedy,  as  is  the  custom  with  honest  country¬ 
folks  who  go  to  a  play  in  state. .... 

Mr.  Hornbull,  from  London,  was  the  Hamlet  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Bingley  modestly  contenting  himself  with  the  part  of  Hor¬ 
atio:,,  and  reserving  his  chie#  strength  for  William  in  'Black- 
Eyed  Susan*,  which  was  the  second  piece. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  play:  except  to  say,  that 
Ophelia  looked  lovely,  and  performed  with  admirable  wild  pathos: 
laughing,  weeping,  gazing  wildly,  waving  her  beautiful  white 
arms,  and  flinging  about  her  snatches  of  flowers  and  songs  with 
the  most  charming  madness."  (3) 


(1)  Pendennis,  Yol.  1,  pp.  362-63. 

(2)  Pendennis,  Yol.  11,  p.  134. 

(3)  Pendennis,  Yol.  1,  pp.  78-9. 
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Evidently  Mrs.  Haller’s  flair  for  exaggeration  stood  out  in 

Shakespeare’s  plays  as  in  others,  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the  dramatic 

tastes  of  small -town  audiences  -  and  their  powers  of  endurance  -  that 

they  could  sit  through  a  performance  of  ’’Black-Eyed  Susan”  after  seeing 

"Hamlet”  presented.  Indeed  such  a  combination  seemed  to  be  common  also  in 

London.  The  program  presented  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  on  July  25,  1846 

consisted  of  ’ Shake speare ’ s  Henry  IV’  followed  by  ’The  Petite  Comedy,  Naval 

Engagement  s’.  ( 1 ) 

What. would  be  the  nature  of  a  typical  evening  at  the  theatre  in 

London?  Thackeray  gives  us  some  indication  under  the  title,  A  Night’s 

(2) 

Pleasure  .  He  tells  how  he  joins  a  party  of  five  at  the  Convent  Garden 
Theatre  for  a  performance  of  the  Christmas  Pantomime.  They  reach  their  private 
box  by  seven  o’clock,  when  the  evening's  entertainment  begins  with  a  comedy. 
This  is  followed  by  the  Overture,  which  introduces  The  New  Grand  Christmas 
Pantomime.  The  elderly  author  does  not  get  very  much  enjoyment  out  of  the 
performance,  but  he  is  amused  by  the  lively  antics  (fa  small  boy  in  the  party 
who  communicates  by  gestures  with  a  friend  in  the  pit  and  who  "had  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  performance  made  excursions  to  the  cake-room  of  the  theatre, 
where  he  had  partaken  of  oranges,  macaroons,  apples,  and  ginger-beer".  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  pantomime  the  writer  escorts  the  ladies  of  the  party  to 
the  portico  of  the  theatre  where  their  carriage  is  waiting,  declines  the  chap¬ 
eron’s  invitation  to  return  with  them  to  3rompton  and  drink  tea,  and  makes 
his  way,  in  company  with  Mr.  Grigg,  to  the  Cave  of  Harmony. 

On  the  question  of  private  theatrical  work,  reference  has  already 

been  made  in  Chapter  1  to  the  performance  of  charades  in  the  early  nineteenth 
( 3 ) 

century.  Sometimes  boys  attending  school  became  so  interested  in  the  plays 

Young:  Early  Victorian  England.  Vol.  11,  p.  276. 

(2)  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London,  pp.  272-84. 

(3)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  192  et  seq. 
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they  saw  at  the  theatres  that  they  proceeded  to  act  some  of  them  with  fig- 

,  ures  for  their  friends.  This  was  the  case  for  young  George  Osborne: 

"In  the  company  of  this  gentleman  (Master  Todd)  they  visited 

all  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis - knew  all  the  names  of 

the  actors  from  Drury  Lane  to  Saddler’s  Wells;  and  performed, 
indeed,  many  of  the  plays  to  the  Todd  family  and  their  youth¬ 
ful  friends,  with  West’s  famous  characters  on  their  paste¬ 
board  theatre.  Howson,  the  footman,  who  was  of  a  generous 
disposition,  would  not  infrequently,  when  in  cash,  treat  his 
master  to  oysters  after  the  play,  and  to  a  glass  of  rumshrub 
for  a  night-cap."  (1) 

I  think  the  examples  taken  from  Thackeray’s  works  are  fairly  good 

evidence  that  the  theatre  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  operating  on  a 

generally  low  level.  Scholarly  men  like  Thackeray  could  not  fail  to  make 

comparisons  between  the  stage  in  London  and  that  of  Paris,  for  example,  with 

(2) 

which  he  was  well  acquainted*  Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times 
was  that  men  of  Thackeray’s  calibre  were  so  unsparing  in  their  criticism  of 
the  poor  staging  and  the  exaggerated  acting  which  was  often  found  in  the 
theatres  of  the  day.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  owing  in  great  part 
to  the  interest  of  Q,ueen  Victoria,  her  personal  attendance  and  her  command 
performances,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standards  of  dramatic 
work. 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  Vol.  11,  p.  261 

(2)  uay:  Letters,  Vol.  1,  p.  276;  p.  361. 
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Chapter  12 
Travel. 


A.  Travel  Abroad: 


By  about  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 

number  of  factors  combined  to  encourage  people  in  England  to  travel  abroad. 

The  years  of  isolation  from  the  continent  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  struggle 

were  over.  The  works  of  Romantic  writers  like  Scott  and  Byron  made  people 

curious  about  foreign  lands.  And  as  time  went  on,  more  and  more  of  the  newly- 

rich  factory  owners  who  profited  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  were  able  to 

make  long  tours  abroad.  Methods  of  public  transportation  became  faster  and 

more  comfortable,  so  that  by  1860  Cook’s  had  already  become  an  established 

institution.  (1) 

The  pattern  followed  by  a  boat-load  of  English  tourists  setting  out 

for  the  continent  has  been  described  by  Thackeray  in  a  good  many  places.  The 

company  in  which  Jos  Sedley  and  Amelia  found  themselves  had  representatives 

from  a  fair  number  of  social  strata: 

"On  one  fine  morning,  Parliament  being  over,  the  summer  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  all  the  good  company  in  London  about  to  quit  that 
city  for  their  annual  tour  in  search  of  pleasure  or  health, 
the  Batavier  steamboat  left  the  Tower- stairs  laden  with  a 
goodly  company  of  English  fugitives.  The  quarter-deck  awn¬ 
ings  were  up,  and  the  benches  and  gangways  crowded  with  scores 
of  rosy  children,  bustling  nursemaids,  ladies  in  the  prettiest 
pink  bonnets  and  summer  dresses,  gentlemen  in  travelling  caps 
and  linen  jackets,  whose  mustachios  had  begun  to  sprout  for 
the  ensuing  tour;  and  stout  old  veterans  with  starched  neck¬ 
cloths  and  neat-brushed  hats,  such  as  have  invaded  Europe  any 
time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  carry  the  national 
Goadem  into  every  city  of  the  Continent. .. .There  were  jaunty 
young  Gambridge-men  travelling  with  their  tutor,  and  going 
for  a  reading  excursion  to  Nonnenwerth  and  Konigswinter:  there 
were  Irish  gentlemen,  with  the  most  dashing  whiskers  and  jeweiy- 
^ery,  talking  about  horses  incessantly,  and  prodigiously  polite 
to  the  young  ladies  on  board,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  lads  and  their  pale  tutor  avoided  with  maiden  coyness: 
there  were  old  Pall  Mall  loungers  bound  for  Ems  and  Wiesbaden, 
and  a  course  of  waters  to  clear  off  the  dinners  of  the  season.... 


(1)  Young:  Early  Victorian  England,  Vol.  11,  p.  285 
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there  was  Sir  John  and  ray  Lady  with  a  dozen  children  and  eor$- 
fesponding  nursemaids;  and  the  great  grandee  Bareacres  family 
that  sate  by  themselves  by  the  wheel,  stared  at  everybody,  and 
spoke  to  no  one."  (1) 

In  these  times  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  public  conveyances  it 

was  usual  for  the  wealthy  to  bring  their  own  carriages  along  when  they  went 

abroad.  This  was  the  case  for  the  Bareacres  family: 

"Their  carriages,  erablazened  with  coronets,  and  heaped  with 
shining  imperials,  were  on  the  fore-deck;  locked  in  with  a 
dozen  more  such  vehicles: . 

All  the  couriers,  when  they  had  done  plunging  about  the 
ship,  and  had  settled  their  various  masters  in  the  cabins  or 
on  deck,  congregated  together  and  began  to  chatter  and  smoke; 
the  Hebrew  gentlemen  joining  them  and  looking  at  the  carriages 
There  was  Sir  John’s  great  carriage  that  would  hold  thirteen 
people;  my  Lord  Methuselah’s  carriage  and  my  Lord  Bareacres’ 
chariot,  britzska  and  fourgon,  that  anybody  might  pay  for  who 
liked."  (2) 

The  couriers  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph  were 
men  hired  to  act  as  interpreters,  select  inns,  order  meals,  make  contacts  and 
act  as  guides  to  ’the  sights’.  To  travellers  unable  to  speak  foreign  lan$- 
juages  they  were  almost  indispensable.  (3) 

One  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  English  people  travelling  abroad 

was  evidently  the  great  amount  of  baggage  they  brought  with  them: 

"The  owners  of  these  innumerable  boxes,  bags,  oil-skins, 
guitar-cases,  whereon  the  letter  "K"  was  engraven,  appeared 
to  be  three  ladies,  with  a  slim  gentleman  of  two  or  three  and 
thirty,  who  was  probably  the  husband  of  one  of  them.  He  had 
numberless  shawls  under  his  arm  and  guardianship.  He  had  a 
strap  full  of  Murray’s  Handbooks  and  Continental  Guides  in 
his  keeping;  and  a  little  collection  of  parasols  and  umbrellas 
bound  together,  and  to  be  carried  in  state  before  the  chief 
of  the  party,  like  the  lictor’s  fasces  before  the  consul." 

(4) 

Concern  for  the  baggage,  in  the  case  of  a  family  man,  might  some¬ 
times  take  on  serious  proportions: 


(1)  Vanity  1'air.  Vol.  11,  pp.  332-33. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  333;  see  also  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  1,  p.  353. 

(3)  Young:  Early  Victorian  England,  Vol.  11,  pp.  296-303. 

(4)  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  204. 
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"If  a  man  sometimes  feels  sad  and  lonely  at  his  bachelor 
condition,  if  some  feelings  of  envy  pervade  his  heart,  at  see¬ 
ing  beauty  on  another’s  arm,  and  kind  eyes  directed  towards  a 
happier  mug  than  his  own  - —  at  least  there  are  some  consol¬ 
ations  in  travelling,  when  a  fellow  has  but  one  little  port¬ 
manteau  or  bag  which  he  can  easily  shoulder,  and  thinks  of 
the  innumerable  bags  and  trunks  which  the  married  man  and  the 
father  drags  after  him.  The  married  Briton  on  a  tour  is  but 
a  luggage  overseer;  his  luggage  is  his  morning  thought  and 
his  nightly  terror.  When  he  floats  along  the  Rhine  he  has 
only  one  eye  on  a  ruin,  and  the  other  on  his  luggage.  When 
he  is  on  the  railroad  he  is  always  thinking,  or  ordered  by 
his  wife  to  thihk,  ’Is  the  luggage  safe’?  It  clings  around 
him.”  (1) 

From  Thackeray’s  observations  of  his  countrymen  abroad  he  seems  to 

have  found  some  of  them  guilty  of  bad  manners  and  poor  taste  in  clothing. 

He  is  talking  about  'Continental  Snobs': 

"I  have  seen  Snobs,  in  pink  coats  and  hunting  boots,  scour¬ 
ing  over  the  Campagna  of  Rome;  and  have  heard  their  oaths  and 
their  well-known  slang  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and 

under  the  shadowy  arches  of  the  Colosseum . I  like  to  think 

how  many  gallant  British  Snobs  there  are,  at  this  minute  of 
writing,  pushing  their  heads  out  of  every  window  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  Meurice’s,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli;  or  roaring  out 
’Garson,  du  vang* ;  or  swaggering  down  the  Toledo  at  Naples.... 

.  What  is  it  that  gives  travelling  Snobs  such  a  marvellous 
propensity  to  rush  into  a  costume?  Why  should  a  man  not  travel 
in  a  coat,  etc.?  but  think  proper  to  dress  himself  like  a 
harlequin  in  mourning?  See,  even  young  Aldermanbury,  the  talV 
low  merchant,  who  has  just  stepped  on  board,  has  got  a  travelling 
dress  gaping  all  over  with  pockets;”  (2) 

Whether  or  not  the  English  steamers  of  Thackeray's  day  gave  worse 

dining-room  service  than  other  public  conveyances,  he  does  think  fit  to  throw 

in  a  few  remarks  about  the  kind  of  meals  served  on  board  them: 

"(Why  do  they  always  put  mud  into  coffee  on  board  steamers? 

Why  does  the  tea  generally  taste  of  boiled  boots?  Why  is  the 
milk  scarce  and  thin?  And  why  do  they  have  those  bleeding 
legs  of  boiled  mutton  for  dinner?  I  ask  why?  In  the  steam¬ 
ers  of  other  nations  you  are  well  fed.  Is  it  impossible  that 
Britannia,  who  confessedly  rules  the  waves,  should  attend  to 
the  victuals  a  little,  and  that  meat  should  be  well  cooked 
under  a  Union  lack?  I  just  put  in  this  question,  this  most 
interesting  question,  in  a  momentous  parenthesis,  and  resume 

_  the  tale)”  (3) 

(l)  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  218 

1 2)  The  Book  of  Snobs,  pp.  123-24;  see  also  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  230 
(3)  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  806. . 
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When  Thackeray’s  countrymen  went  abroad,  their  behavior  was  a 
reflection  of  their  way  of  life  at  home  and  of  their  attitude  towards  other 
peoples.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  England  had  been  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  continent  for  some  decades  is  the  explanation  of  the  arrogance  and 
contempt  for  strangers  manifested  by  some  English  tourists.  Lack  of  expeX- 
fience  in  travelling  -  and  the  lack  of  a  good  express  agency  -  may  be  the  rea%- 
Son  for  such  great  solicitude  concerning  baggage  when  people  went  abroad.  With 
the  improvement  in  travelling  facilities  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  able  to  travel,  some  of  the  marks  of  provincialism  were  bound  to  dis¬ 
appear.  But  we  know  that  even  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  travell¬ 
ing  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  ’citizen  of  the  world’. 

3,  Travel  in  England: 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  travel  in  England 
was  comparatively  easy.  The  improvements  made  by  Maeadem  rendered  the  high¬ 
ways  more  even  and  regular.  The  coaches  maintained  fairly  dependable  sched¬ 
ules  on  the  main  roads.  Wealthy  families  had  their  own  coaches.  On  long 
trips  there  were  livery  stables  where  fresh  horses  could  be  obtained. 

A  great  change  in  transportation  methods  came  with  the  building  of 
the  railroads.  By  1830  the  railway  was  being  accepted,  and  ten  years  later 
it  was  being  established  as  one  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  travel.  The  Queen 
herself  made  her  first  railway  journey  in  1842.  (1) 

Since  the  greater  part  of  Thackeray’s  career  antedated  the  railway, 
we  find  most  of  his  men  and  women  travelling  on  land  by  means  of  horse- 
drawn  carriages.  Of  these  there  was  a  considerable  variety,  depending  upon 
their  function  and  upon  the  number  of  horses  they  required.  Perhaps  the  kind 
of  conveyance  we  meet  most  frequently  in  Thackeray’s  pages  is  the  coach. 

(1)  Young:  Early  Victorian  England,  Vol.  11,  pp.  290-91. 
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Wealthy  families  like  the  Sedleys  had  private  coaches  of  the  kind  pictured 

in  the  opening  lines  of  Vanity  Fair: 

"While  the  present  century  was  in  its  teens,  and  on  one  sun¬ 
shiny  morning  in  June,  there  drove  up  to  the  great  iron  gate 
of  Miss  Pinkerton's  academy  for  young  ladies,  on  Chiswick 
Mall,  a  large  family  coach,  with  two  fat  horses  in  blazing 
harness,  driven  by  a  fat  coachman  in  a  three-cornered  hat  and 
wig,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  black  servant,  who 
reposed  on  the  box  beside  the  fat  coachman,  uncurled  his  bandy 
legs - "  (1) 

Four-wheeled  closed  carriages  of  this  general  type,  drawn  by  four 
or  more  horses,  were  used  as  public  conveyances.  The  horses  would  not  be  so 
fat,  and  the  rate  would  be  better  than  four  miles  an  hour.  In  fact,  after 

,  (2) 

the  universal  rate  for  coaches  was  eight  miles  per  hour.  If  such 

coaches  carried  the  mails,  they  would  be  called  mail-coaches.  A  long  trip 

in  one  of  them  could  be  a  rather  uncomfortable  experience,  as  Major  Pendennis 

found  when  he  had  to  go  to  Fairoaks: 

"Our  acquaintance,  Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  arrived  in  due 
time  at  Fairoaks,  after  a  dreary  night  passed  in  the  mail- 
coach,  where  a  stout  fellow-passenger,  swelling  preternat- 
urally  with  great-coats,  had  crowded  him  into  a  corner,  and 
kept  him  awake  by  snoring  indecently;  where  a  widow  lady, 
opposite,  had  not  only  shut  out  the  fresh  air  by  closing 
all  the  windows  of  the  vehicle,  but  had  filled  the  interior 
with  fumes  of  Jamaica  rum  and  water,  which  she  sucked  per¬ 
petually  from  a  bottle  in  her  reticule;  where,  whenever  he 
caught  a  brief  moment  of  sleep,  the  twanging  of  the  horn  at 
the  turnpike  gates,  or  the  scuffling  of  his  huge  neighbour 
wedged  him  closer  ana  closer,  or  the  play  of  the  widow's  feet 
on  hitfown  tender  toes,  speedily  woke  up  the  poor  gentleman  to 
the  horrors  and  realities  of  life  -  a  life  which  has  passed 
away  now,  and  become  impossible,  and  only  lives  in  fond  mem¬ 
ories,  Eight  miles  an  hour,  for  twenty  or  five-and -twenty 
hours,  a  tight  mail-coach,  a  hard  seat,  a  gouty  tendency,  a 
perpetual  change  of  coachmen  grumbling  because  you  did  not 
fee  them  enough,  a  fellow- passenger  partial  to  spirits  -  and- 
water,  -  who  has  not  borne  these  evils  in  the  jolly  old 
times?  and  how  could  people  travel  under  such  difficulties? 
And  yet  they  did."  (3) 


(1)  Vanity  Fair,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

( 2 )  Encycl.  Britt. ,  13th  Ed . :  6onch  Carpi  «_  g  e . 

(3)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  86. 
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If,  however,  the  passenger  were  young  and  if  he  were  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  pleasant  anticipations,  as  was  the  case  for  Arthur  Pendennis  going 
to  London  to  make  his  fortune,  a  coach  journey  could  be  pleasant  enough: 

"With  these  thoughts  to  occupy  him,  Pen  did  not  fall  asleep 
until  the  nipping  dawn  of  an  October  morning,  and  woke  con¬ 
siderably  refreshed  when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  old  break¬ 
fasting  place  at  B  - ,  where  he  had  had  a  score  of  merry 

meals  on  his  way  to  and  from  school  and  college  many  times 
since  he  was  a  boy.  As  they  left  that  place,  the  sun  broke 
out  brightly,  the  pace  was  rapid,  the  horn  blew,  the  mile¬ 
stones  flew  by,  Pen  smoked  and  joked  with  guard  and  fellow- 
passengers  and  people  along  the  familiar  road;  it  grew  more 
busy  and  animated  at  every  instant;  the  last  team  of  greys 
came  out  at  H  - ,  and  the  coach  drove  into  London."  (1) 

Two  particular  types  of  private  four-wheeled  carriage  are  mention¬ 
ed  by  Thackeray  close  together,  the  brougham^  and  the  landau^.  The 
passages  seem  to  be  worth  quoting  to  show  what  pride  wealthy  people  took  in 
their  carriages.  In  the  first  case  Major  Pendennis  is  speaking  to  his  nephew, 
Arthur: 

"Did  you  see  that  dark  blue  brougham,  with  that  tremendous 
stepping  horse,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Club?  You’ll 
know  it  again.  It  is  Sir  Hugh  Trumpington’ s;  he  was  never 
known  to  walk  in  his  life;  never  appears  in  the  street  on 
foot  —  never:"  (4) 

Shortly  after  this  important  bit  of  information  was  imparted,  the 

Major  and  his  nephew  found  themselves  in  front  of  Lady  Clavering’s  house: 

"Indeed,  as  the  two  gentlemen  reached  the  door,  a  landau 
drove  up,  a  magnificent  yellow  carriage,  lined  with  brocade 
or  satin  of  a  cream  colour^  drawn  by  wonderful  grey  horses, 
with  flaming  ribbons,  and  harness  blazing  all  over  with 
crests;  no  less  than  three  of  these  heraldic  emblems  sur¬ 
mounted  the  coats  of  arms  on  the  panels,  and  these  shields 
contained  a  prodigious  number  of  quarterings  betokening  the 
antiquity  and  splendour  of  the  houses  of  Clavering  and  Snell. 

A  coachman  in  a  tight  silver  wig  surmounted  the  magnificent 
hammercloth  ...  and  controlled  the  prancing  greys."  (5) 


(1)  Pendennis.  Vol.  1,  p.  357. 

(2)  A  four-wheeLed  closed  carriage,  seating  two  or  more,  drawn  by  a  single 

horse  or  a  pair.  -  Encyc.  Britt.  13th  Ed. 

(3)  A  four-wheeled  carriage1 2 3 4 5  witn  adjustable  divided  top  for  use  either  open 

or  closed  -Encyc.  Britt.  13th  Ed. 

(4)  Pendennis,  Vol.  1,  p.  473. 

(5)  Ibid .  pp.  475-76. 
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The  type  of  conveyance  used  for  large  groups  of  people  in  London 
was  the  omnilbus.  The  first  one  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  city  in  1829. 
It  was  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast  and  could  hold  22  people.  It  was  modi¬ 
fied  as  time  went  on  and  was  eventually  succeeded  by  the  great  busses  of 
metropolitan  London.  And  just  as  in  our  day  there  are  people  who  think  it 
below  their  dignity  to  ride  in  a  public  bus,  so  in  earlier  days  the  omnibus 
was  considered  plebeian.  When  the  poetess.  Miss  Bunion,  arrived  late,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying  the  omnibus  was  slow: 

"Well,  I  like  her  for  not  being  ashamed  of  her  poverty.* 

'So  do  I*  said  Mr.  W^enham,  who  would  have  starved  rather 
than  have  come  to  dinner  in  an  omnibus:*"  (l) 

We  find  some  other  types  of  carriages  mentioned.  The  tandem, 

drawn  by  two  horses,  one  behind  the  other,  was  the  kind  of  conveyance  used 

(2) 

by  the  dashing  Mr.  Foker.  We  find  fairly  frequent  mention  of  the  pony- 
chaise*^  a  two-wheeled  carriage  with  movable  hood,  the  fastest  type  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Somewhat  similar  was  the  gig.  Then  there  was 
the  cab  which  was  used  much  as  our  taxi-cabs  by  those  who  did  not  own  car¬ 
riages  but  did  not  wish  to  descend  to  the  omnibus  or  who  wanted  more  speed. 
The  cab  was  a  one-horse  vehicle  with  either  two  or  four  wheels. 

Thackeray  lived  through  the  period  which  witnessed  the  great 
change  in  methods  of  travel  brought  about  by  the  railways.  It  will  hardly 
surprise  us  to  find  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  passing  of  the  old  or$- 
dder  was  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  author  speaks  through  the  aging  Major  Pen%- 
ctennis,  who  realizes  that  many  other  things  are  changing  along  with  methods 
of  travel: 

"The  men,  thinks  he,  are  not  such  as  they  used  to  be  in  his 
time:  the  old  grand  manner  and  courtly  grace  of  life  are 
gone:  what  is  Oastlewood  compared  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
old  mansion  and  owner?  The  late  lord  came  to  London  with  four 


(1)  Pendennis,  V'ol.  1,  p.  442. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  38. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  37. 
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post-chaises  and  sixteen  horses:  all  the  West  End  hurried 
out  to  look  at  his  cavalcade:  the  people  in  London  streets 
even  stopped  as  his  procession  passed  them.  The  present 
lord  travels  with  five  bagmen  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
sneaks  away  from  the  station,  smoking  a  cigar  in  a 
brougham. "  ( 1 ) 

In  a  similar  vein  Thackeray  writes  under  the  heading,  De  Juventute: 

"We  elderly  people  have  lived  in  that  prerailroad  world, 
which  has  passed  into  limbo  and  vanished  from  under  us.  I 
tell  you  it  was  firm  under  our  feet  once,  and  not  long  ago. 

They  have  raised  those  railroad  embankments  up,  and  shut  off 
the  old  world  that  was  behind  them.  Climb  up  on  that  bank 
on  which  the  irons  are  laid,  and  look  to  the  other  side  —  it 
is  gone.  There  ijs  no  other  side.  Try  and  catch  yesterday. 
Where  is  it?"  (2) 

The  building  of  railways  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  was 

accompanied  by  labour  troubles  and  unhealthy  speculation.  In  Punch  of 

October  4,  1845,  we  find  the  following  passage: 

"Workmen  will  be  in  such  great  request  for  the  next  three 
years,  that  the  best  profession  for  younger  sons  will  be 
the  pickaxe  and  shovel.  Navvies  may  dictate  their  own  terms 
—  at  least,  until  the  Companies  are  bankrupt,  when  there 
will  be  no  labour,  nor  wages,  nor  railroads  at  all.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  when  capitalists,  and  ironmasters,  and  workmen, 
sit  looking  at  each  other  after  the  general  smash  that  our 
haste  for  speculation  has  occasioned."  (3) 

This  was  the  period  when  speculation  in  railway-building  had  reached 
eiJ  a  feverish  level: 


"For  in  October  1845  the  whole  nation  was  approaching  the 
climax  of  an  orgy  of  speculation  unparalleled  since  the 
days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble."  (4) 

The  Tiple s  warned  England  that  the  new  projects  would  call  for  a 

( 5) 

sum  equal  to  the  declared  annual  value  of  all  British  exports.  Such  mad¬ 
ness  could  end  only  in  one  way.  By  1849  the  overloaded  structure  collapsed 
and  George  Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  was  driven  into  exile  after  ruining 


(1)  Pendennis,  Vol.  11,  p.  391. 

(2)  Roundabout  Papers,  p.  71;  see  also  Contributions  to  Punch,  Vol.  1,  pp.  207-8. 

(3)  Contributions  to  Punch,  Vol.  1,  p.  141. 

(4)  Lambert;  R.S. :  The  Railway  King,  p.  163. 

(5)  Ibid,  p.  164. 
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many  people.  The  love  for  speculation  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  Thacker¬ 
ay’s  works  in  the  ruin  of  Colonel  Neweom^e  through  the  breaking  of  the 
(1) 

Bundeclund  Bank  •  So  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned,  the  fall  of 
Hudson  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  development.  Before  long  they  became 
the  common  medium  of  rapid  and  comfortable  travel  for  all  classes  in  the 
country. 


(1)  The  Newcomes,  Vol.  11,  p.  409 
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Chapter  13 
An  Evaluation. 


We  have  spent  some  time  looking  at  the  first  six  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  England  as  the  period  is  represented  by  Thackeray’s 
works.  It  should  be  possible  now  to  make  some  general  conclusions  on  the 
time  and  to  say  something  about  the  limitations  of  the  views  our  author  ex¬ 
presses.  In  the  first  place  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  a  time  of  rapid  change,  social,  political  and  economic.  In  the 
second,  that  Thackeray’s  picture  of  the  age  is  drawn  mostly  from  the  middle 
and  upper  class  groups  of  society  which  he  knew  best. 

Thus,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  detail  upon  the  amusements  of  the  well- 

to-do.^  We  see  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  charades,  elaborate  parties,  the 

(2) 

social  activities  of  the  London  "season”.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  time, 
and  numerous  servants  help  to  make  entertainment  on  a  large  scale  easy.  Ma^- 
frons  with  marriageable  daughters  are  much  concerned  with  bringing  them  for¬ 
ward  and  having  them  meet  the  right  people.  The  author  indicates  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  less  leisurely  and  assured  way  of  life.  For  example, 
we  hear  of  such  an  elaborate  pastime  as  the  charade  only  in  the  early  days 

of  the  century,  before  1815.  His  reference  to  the  crash  of  the  railway  boom 
(3) 

about  1845  and  his  picture  of  old  Colonel  Newcome’s  ruin  in  the  failure  of 

(4) 

the  Bundeclund  Bank  are  reminders  that  the  old  order  could  no  longer  afford 
to  be  complacent. 

Thackeray’s  picture  of  life  in  the  clubs  should  be  fairly  reliable 

(5) 

since  he  himself  belonged  to  several  of  them  .  He  even  gites  us  glimpses  of 
the  sessions  in  clubs  which  were  of  a  lower  order  than  his.  However,  many  of 


(Footnote  references  are  to  chapters  of  this  thesis.) 

(1)  Ch.  1,  p.  7. 

(2)  Ch.  10,  p.  97. 

3  Ch.  12,  p.  119. 

4)  Ch.  10,  p.  102. 

5)  Ch.  2,  p.  26. 
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his  articles  on  clubs  of  the  better  type  are  plainly  of  a  satirical  nature, 
as  indicated  by  such  titles  as  the  Sarcophagus  Club.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  powerful  political  influence  which  has  been  wielded  by  the  London 
clubs  for  many  years. 

The  great  political  changes  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  are 
touched  on  in  many  of  Thackeray* s  works.  The  student  of  political  history 
recognizes  such  features  as  the  example  of  "rotten  boroughs"  at  Queen’s 
Crawley^  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage,  as  advocated  by  Colonel  Hewcome, 
the  abuses  of  election  campaigns  before  the  secret  ballot.  Thackeray’s  own 
attempt  to  win  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  dignified  appeal  to  the 
electors  are  good  illustrations  of  a  rising  level  in  political  life. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  much  searching  of  hearts  and 

reform  in  the  matter  of  education.  England  was  fortunate  in  having  the  aid 

of  zealous  individuals  litce  Matthew  Arnold  and  capable  groups  such  as  the 

Clarendon  Commission.  Thackeray’s  representations  of  school  life  deal  mainly 

with  the  work  of  The  Public  Schools  and  Cambridge  University,  which  he  him- 

( 2) 

self  attended.  Hence  his  picture  of  boys’  schools  is  far  from  being  complete, 

representing  as  it  does  the  part  of  the  English  educational  system  which  was 

really  doing  the  best  work.  His  side-lights  on  the  education  of  girls  indit- 

(3) 

Cate  a  great  need  for  reform  which  did  not  come  until  well  into  the  sixties. 

As  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate  for  many  years  Thackeray  was  on  his 
own  ground  in  talking  about  the  press  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  When 
he  describes  the  struggles  of  Arthur  Pendennis  as  a  young  reporter,  we  may 
assume  that  the  story  is  fairly  representative  of  Thackeray’s  own  experience. 

We  see  what  a  power  the  press  wielded  in  the  political,  social  and  literary 
life  of  the  times.  The  rather  Bohemian  sort  of  life  which  characterized  some 


(4) 


(1)  Ch.  7,  p.  68. 

(2)  Ch.  5,  p.  52* 

(3)  Ch.  5,  p.  48. 

(4)  Ch.  8,  p.  78. 
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reporters  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  portrayed  also.  The  incident  of 
Thackeray’s  great  financial  success  with  the  new  Cornhill  Magazine  in  the 
sixties  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  reading  public  as  a  result  of 
many  improvements  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

The  rapid  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  fairly  well  reflected  by  the  changes  in  people’s  costumes*  Thackeray’s 
most  colourful  ones  occur  in  Vanity  Fair  which  portrays  life  around  1825.^ 

As  the  Industrial  Revolution  brought  business  men  to  greater  power,  and  deft^- 
Utocracy  gained  strength,  dress  became  less  ornate  and  showy.  Thackeray  re¬ 
flects  this  trend  especially  in  some  of  the  Snob  papers  which  ridicule  ex- 
(  2 1 

aggerated  finery.'  ' 

The  Anglican  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  shaken  by  troubles 

from  within  and  without.  The  internal  difficulties  came  chiefly  from  the 

division  into  High  Church  and  Low  Church  as  a  result  of  the  evangelical  revi V 

val  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Attacks  from  without  came  from  scientists  and 

rationalists.  Thackeray  portrays  the  rivalries  between  High  and  Low  congreg- 

( 3) 

ations  even  in  small  places  like  Chatteris.  He  indicates  that  devotion  to 
religion  may  produce  such  a  wholly  admirable  character  as  Laura  or  such  a  narV" 
row  one  as  Lady  Southdown.  In  Hr.  Portman  he  represents  the  honest,  zealous 
churchman  of  the  day,  and  in  Charles  Iloneyman  the  worldly,  effeminate  type. 

Most  of  Thackeray’s  characters  would  qualify  as  being  faithful  to  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  their  religion,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  says  almost  nothing 
of  the  increasingly  large  proportion  of  factory  workers  in  the  cities,  many 
of  whom  left  the  church  altogether. 

In  common  with  most  people  of  his  class  Thackeray  travelled  a  good 
deal  both  in  England  and  abroad.  These  trips  enabled  him  to  portray  accu$- 

TO  Ch.  3,  p.  32. 

(2)  Ch.  3,  p.  34. 

(3)  Ch.  9,  p.  87. 
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fately  the  good  features  as  well  as  the  less  attractive  ones  of  travel  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century. ^  By  modern  standards  the  inconveniences  were 
numerous  indeed.  However,  roads  were  being  steadily  improved,  and  Thackeray 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  could  journey  on  lecture  tours  by  train  very 
comfortably  in  England. 

The  poor  level  of  theatrical  work  in  England  during  the  first  de- 
cades  of  the  century  is  often  brought  out  in  Thackeray’s  novels. Stage 
presentations  both  in  London  and  smaller  places  like  Brighton  are  scored 
without  mercy.  The  condition  was  a  temporary  one,  due  partly  to  the  critical, 
practical  spirit  of  the  times.  The  second  half  of  the  century  saw  a  great 
improvement;  but  if  Thackeray  noted  this  change,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
corded  it. 

To  conclude,  we  have  seen  that  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  in 

a  position  to  represent  with  fair  accuracy  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  middle 

and  upper  classes  of  society  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  How 

accurate  is  the  picture  he  paints  of  it?  We  must  remember  that  much  of  his 

writing,  especially  his  sketches,  is  of  a  satirical  character  and  such  work 

must  be  carefully  weighed.  For  the  rest,  he  certainly  does  seem  to  deal 

harshly  with  human  weakness.  However,  I  believe  that  this  great  student  of 

human  nature  is  sincere,  that  "his  concern  is  to  strip  the  pretence  from 

life  and,  without  sneering  at  frailty,  to  scrutinize  human  motives  wherever 

(3) 

they  might  lead  him”. 


(1)  Ch.  12. 

(2)  Ch.  11,  p.  105. 

(3)  Dodds:  Thackeray:  A  Critical  Portrait,  p.  44 
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